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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
onaisiigiatiatan 
HE Turks are moving at last, but up to Friday evening nothing 
decisive had been reported. Suleiman Pasha, with forty bat- 
talions, attacked the Shipka Pass from the south, on the 22nd 
inst., but was repulsed, the Bulgarian Legion, left to protect the 
Pass, fighting desperately. At the same time, Mehemet Ali 
attacked Tirnova, and Osman Pasha, Selvi, the object of both 
movements being to effect a junction of the Turkish armies be- 
tween the Russians and the Balkans. The Russians would then 
have to fight a great battle against superior forces with their backs 
to the Danube, that is, to conquer or be ruined for the year. Both 
attacks are said to have been repulsed, but fighting was still 
going on, and the final result must remain for another day, at 
least, obscure. The accounts from Bucharest are not very favour- 
able to the Russians, who have not yet received the bulk of 
their reinforcements. The main body have been delayed by the 
necessity of marching across Roumania, the railways being over- 
burdened with the transport of materiel. ‘The evidences of cum- 
brousness—which is inefficiency—in the Russian transport services 
accumulate, and the reports of the condition of General Zimmer- 
mann’s army in the Dobrudscha are most unfavourable. Dysentery 
has made its appearance in a very bad form, from the deficien- 
cies in the supply of food, and the wretched Russian careless- 
ness about the quality of the water which the soldiers drink. 








—~ 





The German Government is behaving very well. Being care- 
fully informed by its military attachés, it is aware that the Otto- 
man accounts of Russian atrocities are for the most part inven- 
tions, intended to cancel the effect of the atrocities committed by 
the Circassians, and has sternly remonstrated with the Pashas, 
charging them with breaking the Geneva Convention, which is a 
Treaty. Austria and Italy have followed suit ; and the Porte will, 


be written, by Mr. W. E. James, of the Mysore Revenue Survey 
Service, to a friend in England :—‘ Bangalore, July 22. There 
is nothing to write about save the famine, which is staring every 
one in the face ; the country is like a vast desert. My compound, 
where even last year I was able to keep two cows, will not now 
graze a goat. The railway is taxed to its utmost limit, and is 
bringing 4,000 tons of grain a week into the province, but as this 
will only feed a million and a half of people, the other three 
million and a half in Mysore must starve, as all the stores of grain 
in the country are exhausted. Already the sufferings of the 
people are awful ; there is a regular service organised, in addition 
to the police, to keep the streets of Bangalore clear of the dead 
and dying, but outside the municipal limits dead bodies are lying 
in all directions ; the lower castes are cooking and eating the 
bodies, two men were caught doing so, and have been brought 
before the Magistrate this week. Two days ago, when riding 
past the Hussar stables, I saw a crowd of wretched women and 
children routing in the dung-heap, and picking out the un- 
digested grains of corn to eat.” Mysore is still under British 
Administration, and half its population will perish. 





The Government of India appears to be stretching every nerve 
to save the people, but the destruction will be awful. ‘The Zimes, 
which animadverts on the conduct of Government in not buying 
grain, misses the true point, which is not deficiency in supply, 
but a total impossibility of distributing it. There are no dis- 
tributing railways, though there is one main line; there are not 
sufficient cattle, and men cannot haul for hundreds of miles 
without eating more than they can pull. There is nothing for it 
but to march the people to the neighbourhood of the great lines, 
and risk the diseases which follow. Even then it is more than 
doubtful if food can be urged forward quickly enough. Imagine, for 
thatisthe truth, all France without food, and only one railway, carry- 
ing at its utmost working power enough grain to keep Paris and 
Lyons healthy! The edible roots, the grass, the very thatch of 
the huts, all are gone, and after a hundred years of secure rule, we 
are paralysed by want of locomotive power. A‘telegram, which 
is, we trust, exaggerated, says the condition of Guzerat also is 








of course, promise the most stringent inquiry, and perhaps hang 
a few Circassians, and tLen go on as before. Nothing short of 
the appearance of the combined German and Italian Fleets before 
Constantinople will stop the atrocities, for nothing else can make 
them disadvantageous to the Porte. The Turkish Government 
cares nothing about opinion, but it does care very much that its 
subjects should know that if they express sympathy with the 
invaders they will be given up to the Circassians, whom Mr. 
Layard—the strongest Turkophile in Constantinople—himself 
declares to be ‘‘ robbers and murderers.” 


The Russian Government has evidently relaxed ite control over 
the journals in regard to the war, and desires to let the truth be 
fully known. The Daily News’ correspondent telegraphs that 


hopeless, that is, the thickest population in the richest native 
State of Western India must perish. One-third of all the misery 
in the south is directly traceable to the cynical idiots who abused 
Lord Salisbury, Sir Richard Temple, and the Spectator for urging 
even extravagant measures of relief in Behar. They frightened 
the officials into a parsimony which has prevented reasonable 
measures of precaution. 


M. Brunet, the French Minister of Public Instruction, made a 
speech at Tulle on the 19th inst., which seems to have been revised 
by the Cabinet, for it was not published till the 22nd. He 
reaffirmed emphatically that the Marshal would remain till 
1880, but added that he would not “place his name at the 
service of any dynastic pretension.” If he makes war against 
the Radicals, it is to defend the Constitution, and because 





the Chief of the Staff has sent his very frank account of 
the battle of Plevna to all subordinates, with orders to receive it 


there is no other platform for a self-respecting Government, 


ad interim as the official narrative. ‘The Golos, moreover, the |The Republic was marching, through the progress of Radi- 


popular paper of St. Petersburg, is permitted to publish a yet 
franker statement, in which the immense blunder committed in the 


his name is carefully avoided. In this account, moreover, the 


losses are set down at 10,000 men; it is stated that the Turks, 
irregulars and all, broke through the Russian line; and it is 








h 
attack is directly attributed to the Commander-in-Chief, though | institutions would be submerged, and his 
allow him to be longer passive. 
France will respond. To those who talk of the act of the 16th 
of May as a coup d'état, the Marshal replies that it was provided 


calism, to an inevitable fall. The Marshal, placed on 
igh, could watch the march toward the abyss in which all 
conscience did not 


He raised a cry of alarm, and 
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for in the Constitution. To those who talk of war, the facts 
reply. To those who threaten functionaries, it is answered that 
Ministers alone are responsible. France ‘‘has nothing to do 
with their legal quibbles.” The idea running through this speech 
evidently is that if the Government is beaten, the Marshal will 
strike no coup d'état, but that the Assembly ought to be satisfied 
with the retirement of the Ministry, and not compel the Marshal 
to resign, or punish the Ministers who have so abused their 
power. M. Brunet underrates, we suspect, the impact of a popu- 
lar vote condemning an individual. 

The Canadian Dominion has a grave Indian question on its 
hands. The control of the Indians belongs to the central 
Government, but the control of the public lands belongs to the 
Provinces. In British Columbia, where there are fifty thousand 
warlike Indians, they complain that their Reserves are too 
small, and threaten war if they are not increased. The Shuswap 
Indians in particular are very fierce, and are strongly urged by 
their brethren across the frontier in Idaho to join them in a general 
war upon white men. Unfortunately, the Dominion Government 
and the Government of British Columbia do not agree, and it 
has been necessary to appoint a special Commission, with nearly 
unlimited powers, which has adopted the adroit but dangerqus 
policy of dealing with each tribe separately. Several tribes have 
been conciliated, but the Shuswaps have not come in yet, and the 
danger of the position is this :—If the Shuswaps cross the border 
and kill Americans, we are responsible for their acts, unless we 
allow the Americans to attack them on our side. 

We publish elsewhere some comments upon the new “ plank” 
which the Republicans of Ohio, in order to attract the workmen, 
have introduced into their ‘‘ platform.” Their candidate for the 
Governorship of the State, Judge W. H. West, has, moreover, in a 
series of speeches, expressed his sympathy with the strikers, and even 
gone beyondthem. He would, he says, not only have Congress fix 
a minimum of wages, and appoint State Arbitrators to settle dis- 
putes, but compel the shareholders, in addition to wages, to grant 
to their employés a per-centage upon profits, thus virtually limit- 
ing the power of dismissal. It is said that the Administration 
are greatly annoyed at this proposition, but it is entirely approved 
by the workmen, who are forming leagues all over the country to 
secure ‘‘statutory arbitration.” There is a great effort made to 
describe this movement as unimportant, and no doubt America 
is governed in the last resort by freeholders ; but if we may judge 
from the tone of the capitalist newspapers, more confidence is 
professed than is felt. There is evidently much apprehension that 
the workmen may be powerful at the polls, and President Hayes 
intends to make the labour crisis the subject of his next Message. 





It is still uncertain whether any large section of the Irish in 
Ireland approve the course of the Obstructionists, but a certain 
number of them clearly do. A meeting in their honour was held inthe 
Rotundo, Dublin, on Tuesday, and though no Members of Parlia- 
ment were present outside the coterie itself, the 7,000 work- 
men who made up the audience were enthusiastic. It is not ne- 
cessary to condenge the speeches, the following sentence delivered by 
Mr. Parnell completely displaying the spirit of the new agitators : 
—‘ If the Irish people cared to punish, cared to retaliate upon 
those who had never failed to use every means of coercion, the 
Irish Members could help to accomplish that retaliation. Talk 
of conciliation, did they conciliate the housebreaker, the robber, 
or the highwayman? ‘Then it was certainly not their duty so to 
deal with the English robber, the English housebreaker, the Eng- 
lish highwayman. If they wanted to deal with these people, they 
must punish them.” Irishmen are sensitive to insult, and this is 
perhaps the reason they are so willing to employ it as a weapon. 
Fortunately for Ireland, Englishmen are too thick-skinned to 
mind it,—and besides, they remember that they saw and survived 
O'Connell. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Athens, states that 
the whole Greek people is becoming eager for war with Turkey. 
In Beeotia, the Thebans have raised a ‘Sacred Band,” 1,000 
strong, of men who intend to devote themselves to the deliver- 
ance of their countrymen from Turkish bondage. ‘They are fine, 
large-built fellows, well armed, full of enthusiasm, and many of 
them trained to guerilla war in the Cretan insurrection. They 
firmly believe themselves to be the descendants of the original 
Thebans—which is probably the fact—and are full to repletion 
of the memories of their history. They will probably fight 








tive than brave men, and Greece has scarcely the ability to pro- 
vide her volunteers with a regular nucleus. Three swift ironclads 
to protect a simultaneous rising in all the Greek islands, and 
destroy all transports despatched to:put it down, would be a more 
effective diversion than the Greek army. The Greeks are, how- 
ever, rapidly emerging from the panic caused by Lord Derby’s 


menaces. 


The meeting of the British Association at Plymouth ter- 
mainated on Wednesday. It has been the dullest ever 
held. The scientific men have ‘‘sat upon” the half-scien- 
tific men with ponderous energy, the reporters have either 
been bored into inattention or have been too perplexed to 
report, and scarcely a single paper has attracted national 
attention. The scientific men say that is all right, that they 
meet to advance science, and not to tickle the public ear; 
but in that case, why hold the meeting at all? Why not publish 
their ‘*'‘[ransactions,” and be content? In depriving such meet- 
ings of their attractiveness, they deprive them of their meaning. 
There seems, in addition to the suppression of the half-scientifie 
lecturers, to have been this year an access of dryness to the true 
savants themselves, for many of them have been too technical to 
be understood. We trust Mr. Spottiswoode, who has been 
appointed President for next year—an excellent selection—will 
remember that in the intellectual world fog does not help to 
transmit sound. 


The arrangements for reporting the British Association 
this year seem to have broken down altogether, in London 
at all events. It is simply impossible to comprehend Mr. 
Preece’s account of the telephone, said to have been an 
admirable one, from any London report. All that can 
be ascertained is that jokes made in Plymouth were audible 
in Exeter, that Sir W. Thomson believed the invention would 
make a revolution in telegraphy, the correspondent being sent for 
to listen to a confidential message, and that he expressed either a 
hope or a belief that audible conversation will presently be carried 
on across the Atlantic. ‘That will be a boon to all men, except 
Envoys, Viceroys, and other official persons at a distance. Orders 
by telegraph are troublesome enough, but verbal orders from a 
point thousands of miles away will be provocative of suicide. 
Just imagine Lord Lytton, with his ear at one end of a wire, asking 
permission, say, to invade Siberia, and Lord Salisbury at the 
other. When the system is complete, centralisation will be com- 
plete also, and Marshal Pelissier’s temptation—to cut the wires— 


quite universal. 








Mr. Bramwell, the well-known civil engineer, put before the 
British Association a scheme for supplying London with water, 
for which his scientific ability and practical shrewdness 
must get attention. His advice to the ratepayers is to have 
nothing to do with projects for buying up the concerns of the 
present Water Companies, or for bringing water from the Lake dis- 
tricts of Wales or Cumberland. Separate the drinking-water, of 
which about 16,000,000 gallonsa day will be required in London, 
from the water used for extinguishing fires and other purposes, 
about 100,000,000 gallons of which are daily needed. Build reservoirs 
on the high ground north and south of London, and by pumping- 
engines draw off from the chalk deposits the supply of spring water 
for eight or 15 miles around. Mr. Bramwell’s calculation is that this 
would cost London about 2$d. in the £1 on its rateable value, 


“whereas the Companies’ works could not be bought up without 


incurring a rate of 1s.4}d. Most of the engineers present at 
Plymouth seemed to think that we must sooner or later separate 
the potable-water, as a good quality could never be got from the 
Thames. Of course, the water drawn from the chalk deposits 
would be hard, and the London ratepayer would not like to make 
his tea with that; but Mr. Bramwell sees his way to removing 
the bicarbonate of lime in hard water, and giving us pure, soft 
water. One cannot, however, quite lose sight of the fact that 
the simplicity of the scheme depends on the robbery of neigh- 
bouring towns of their natural supplies. 


Excursionists from Manchester and other places in Lancashire 


' have been visiting Hawarden Castle. Mr. Gladstone did not cut 


| down a tree for them, but he has of course been compelled to 


talk to them. He took occasion to tell his visitors from Man- 


chester that they would do well to study the efficiency of the 


political organisation of Birmingham, Speaking of the Eastern 


| Question, he said he really believed that many members of the 


Government sincerely desire not to be dragged into giving sup- 


splendidly, but unfortunately in these days shells are more effec- | port to the most abominable Government in the world, but that 
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it was just possible that the right-minded Members of the Govern- 
ment might be outwitted by some other members who are not 
quite so right-minded. To another batch of excursionists, who 
presented him with ‘‘a most excellent walking-stick,” he said, 
with reference to the distinction of county and borough franchise, 
«‘Jt.is the height of absurdity and injustice to pretend to stand upon 
the present seclusion.” Speaking of the causes of the collapse of his 
Administration, he said that it became weak because it served the 
public, who do not much look after their own interests, and irritated 
classes, who always do. We have elsewhere commented upon 
these speeches, which are not meant for criticism, and which are, 
in fact, to be taken as speeches without arguments. It is, per- 
haps, a pity that Mr. Gladstone has to talk to all comers so much; 
but we must blame the curiosity of his countrymen, and not him, 
whois pressed to be communicative as no other public personage 
of our time ever was. 





Colonel Henderson, in his Report on the Metropolitan Police, 
calls attention to a very grave fact. Assaults on the police are 
decidedly on the increase. Putting aside merely trivial assaults, 
he tells us that no fewer than two thousand nine hundred 
and forty-one police-officers—that is, about one in every 
four of the whole force—were assaulted last year. Colonel 
Henderson is so impressed with the gravity of the evil, that he 
moots for consideration a proposal which we have always advo- 
cated, viz., that assaults on the police should be treated as aggra- 
vated assaults, punishable by a considerable term of imprisonment 
with hard labour, and not as common assaults. As it is, the law 
invests the police-oflficer with certain privileges, and it seems un- 
reasonable to deny him this protection, which would be more to 
the purpose than any of the privileges he now possesses. It 
might be only prudent to weight him with some peculiar disabili- 
ties; to say, for example, that any wilful misstatement on the 
part of a constable in Court should be punished as perjury, 
whether it was or was not material to the issue. At all events, 
somehow or other, the London ‘‘ rough” must be taught that 
“spoiling ” a policeman must not continue to be a cheap popular 
pastime. 

The population of Antwerp has been celebrating the tercentenary 
of Rubens’s birth with three days of high-jinks, more or less artisti- 
ally arranged. The only failure was in the processions, which 
seem, with their allegorical cars, to have been a little ridiculous. 
The point which strikes Englishmen most in reading of such a 
celebration is its impossibility in England. Honour to a great 
painter born in an English town would seem to the people of that 
town ridiculous, and so, we fear, would honour to anybody else not 
a soldier, a statesman, or a very wealthy man. Imagine Lincoln- 
shire celebrating the bicentenary of Sir Isaac Newton, and the 
sort of comments the people would pass. The incapacity of 
the English for this kind of reverence is, we suppose, connected 
with the defect of traditional memory which induces them to forget 
their own history, and reveals.a serious “‘ fault ” in the stratification 
of their minds. We suppose its cause is a want of the power of 
perceiving greatmess,—that is, of strong imagination. Short- 
sighted persons cannot remember faces, not because they have 
bad inemories, but because they have never really seen them. 


The Khedive has signed a new Convention with the British 
Government, under which he pledges himself once more to 
abolish the slave-trade ; and Colonel Gordon, in his recent letters, 
believes him to be sincere. Nevertheless he fears that small par- 
ties of slaves will be carried into Egypt, in spite of all that he can 
do. If Colonel Gordon can suppress the slave-caravans, he will 
accomplish something, but the slave-trade will never be totally 
suppressed while Egypt is in Turkish hands. If the Khedive is 
in earnest in his wish to extinguish slavery, let him follow 
minutely a very simple and effectual Indian precedent,—issue a 
decree forbidding any Court or public officer to take note of the 
status of slavery. He will find that the system will in a few years 
die wholly out, and that in the interim the ill-treatment of a slave 
who can walk away at pleasure will become most exceptional. 
The fact, we presume, is, that the Khedive, like the Southern 
planters, dislikes the slave-trade, but is none the less determined 
not to interfere with slavery. 





Two satellites to Mars have been discovered by Professor 
Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory of Washington. Of 
course, savants will be peculiarly interested in and delighted by 
this discovery. ‘They have hitherto until recently supposed that 
Mars had no satellite, and the consequence has been that they 


is it that the public at large, who know nothing of the structure 
of the solar system, are always visibly pleased when M. Leverrier 
or M. Goldschmidt discovers a new satellite for Saturn or 
Uranus? Is it because there is a dim notion that the new-comer 
somehow means a possible outlet for the surplus population of 
our overrun planet, or is it because every one feels a minute 
sense of elation at belonging to a bigger order of things? We 
suspect M. Leverrier will have settled all about the nature of the 
interesting strangers before this problem is solved. 


Mr. Lowe has, of course, the better in argument of Mr. Ruskin, 
in a letter which the latter prints in his Fors Clavigera. Mr. Ruskin 
has been abusing, in his grand, random way, a poor infatuated 
lady who ‘‘ dresses herself and her children becomingly.” Mr. 
Lowe answers with truth, “ If ever your genuine brickmaker gets 
hold of her and her little ones—as he very likely may do some 
day—he will surely tear them to pieces, and say that he has 
your authority for thinking that he is doing God a service.” 
As it is, she is at least no worse than a flower of the field,— 
perhaps, if she and her children are neat, a great deal better. 
This is unanswerable, as every person save Mr. Ruskin will 
admit. Butwhy does Mr. Lowe goon, when laying down the truism 
that in their own way rich people may labour hard, to introduce 
a gratuitous sneer about the so-called poor, ‘‘ who, man, woman, 
and child, pay £5 each on intoxicating drinks.” If this little 
prod into the feelings of a few millions of his countrymen has 
very much to do with the argument—and is not a temperance 
lecture dragged in apropos of nothing—Mr. Lowe advocates oat- 
meal and the barest utility-diet for all, and lays down as regards 
food the very rule which he sternly reproves with respect to 
dress. 


Captain Webb’s feat has been repeated. Between Tuesday 
and Wednesday morning Mr. Frederick Cavill swam in twelve 
hours and forty-five minutes from the Calais side of Cape Grisnez 
to within twenty-five yards of the Dover coast. Both wind and 
tide were in his favour, but the sea ran very high, and the party 
with him would not allow him to land. Of course, cold is the 
great enemy a strong swimmer has to fear, and to prevent his 





being utterly exhausted, Cavill was first rubbed over with porpoise- 
oil, and he wore a silk jacket and an indiarubber overall. He 
seems to have suffered much—far more than Captain Webb— 
during his journey, and to have required stimulants almost every 
half-hour, in the shape of brandy, cocoa, and hot curacoa. 
When he was placed on the deck of the lugger which accom- 
panied him, he became utterly exhausted, and was brought round 
by tke application of stimulants and hot bricks. Mr. Cavill does 
not deserve to be voted a public benefactor on the strength of 
his feat. None the less will Englishmen feel proud that they have 
two men among them who can swim the Channel, and that the 
feat has not yet been accomplished by any other human beings. 


Prince Albert Victor has been officially pronounced con- 
valescent. 


The Bishop of London, replying to some communicants who 
complain that a lay tribunal has suppressed the ritual they 
approve, and who threaten, therefore, to favour disestablishment, 
complains that while Judges are never attacked for their judgments 
in civil cases, they are often abused for their decisions in eccle- 
siastical causes:—‘‘ We are not accustomed, thank God, to 
impeach the integrity of our Judges in temporal suits, even 
when their decisions may seriously affect our own interests. 
May we not, therefore, be led to suspect, when we find 
ourselves impeaching both their ability and their honesty 
in dealing with causes ecclesiastical, that our own strong 
feelings and prepossessions may have somewhat warped 
our own judgment and perhaps impaired our charity ?” 
That is sound, but may not strong feelings and prepossessions 
also warp the minds of Ecclesiastical Judges? A Judge in a civil 
suit has no motive whatever for straining the law, but in an eccle- 
siastical suit he has. He always at heart wishes to compose 
differences which threaten the Church. Dr, Jackson will remem- 
ber that in the last generation, Judges who could be trusted im- 
plicitly in any other case could not be trusted at all when charging 
juries upon seditious libels. Their desire to preserve a system 
that they loved from attacks on paper, constantly impaired both 
their knowledge of law and their sense of justice. ‘Their charges 
were not based on law, but on their views of public policy. 





have been unable to know much about its mass or density. But why 





Consols were on Friday 953-95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>—_ 
THE POSSIBILITY OF A SECOND CAMPAIGN. 


AT the Russians will avoid a second campaign, if they 
can, is certain, just as certain as that a prize-fighter 
will, if he can, win his battle before the sun goes down ; but 
the difficulties in the way of a second campaign, if that should 
become unavoidable, are surely exaggerated by opinion. As 
we understand the matter, the Russian Staff is quite aware 
that mistakes have been committed, that the enemy has been 
underyalued, and that energy has been directed to too many 
points at once, and has decided to proceed in a more leisurely, 
but at the same time safer fashion. With singular and to 
us unexpected judgment, the military administration has 
admitted the blunders committed before Plevna, and has 
directed its servants to circulate Mr. Forbes’s account 
of the battle, transmitted to the Daily News—an account 
palpably true, and by no means lenient, even towards 
the Grand Duke—as the official narrative of the day’s 
failure. It has at the same time ordered up the necessary 
reinforcements, including its best complete army, the Imperial 
Guard; and has decided until all is ready to await events in 
patience, merely warning its enemy to keep still by cavalry 
reconnaissances. If the Turks quit their ground to attack, 
the Russians, this time fighting on the defensive, will re- 
pulse them, probably in a disorganised condition ; and if they 
remain quiescent, every day increases the Russian force. When all 
is prepared, especially the heavier artillery ordered forward, the 
Russians will reeommence the attack, and if the attack is success- 
ful, will take possession of the whole territory north of the 
Balkans, reduce Rustchuk, and then, it is believed, remain quiet 
for the winter on the south side of the Danube. Theircovering will 
be indifferent, their suffering from sicknessconsiderable,—though 
be it remembered, it is under heat, not cold, that epidemics 
prevail,—but they will receive enough to eat, tents, if not huts, 
can be provided, and their sick will be slowly sent northward, 
and exchanged for new regiments from the centre of Russia. 
The Turks cannot attack them successfully from the south 
while they remain in position, and while they hold, as in the 
event of victory they would hold, all the northern debouchures 
of the Balkan passes. Their only serious difficulty would be 
the bridges across the Danube, and it is by no means certain 
that the bridges could not be strengthened beyond the 
power of the breaking ice to carry them away. The 
Russians will then, at the earliest moment, be ready 
for the march southward, with sufficient passes in 
their hands, and a base in Bulgaria, instead of beyond the 
Danube, thoroughly provided with magazines. They will have 
had, moreover, six months in which to improve both their 
commissariat and their transport, and they will have used 
them, for the difficulty of the vast Empire is time, and if that 
be granted, it can provide everything. Even should the great 
attack fail, the position will be far from desperate. The Army 
must then be cantoned in Roumania instead of Bulgaria, and 
will be in comparative plenty ; while it will continue to defend 
Nicopoli, a peninsula which can be made nearly impregnable, as 
a bridge-head, to protect the recrossing at the end of spring. 
When the time arrives, the campaign will reopen with no 
Roumania to be crossed, with no Danube to excite imaginary 
fears, and with no unrevealed insufficiencies in transport and 
commissariat to be made up suddenly and at frightful cost in 
money. No doubta certain number of men will have been lost, 
but as many will have been lost by the enemy also ; epidemics 
are not most formidable in winter, and dysentery, the most 
deadly of foes at that time, strikes armies in cantonments less 
than armies camped in the open country. The second cam- 
paign, in fact, may be opened under much more favourable 
circumstances than the first, and under fewer delusions. 
The Staff will be thoroughly aware of the heavy work to be 
done, and will have all its resources on the spot, instead of 
scattered over Russia. That Russia should anticipate such a 
situation with pleasure is, of course, not to be expected, but to 
pronounce her incapable of enduring it is, we conceive, one of the 
many delusions begotten of an unreasoning dislike. This was the 
regular course of all wars previous to 1860, and nothing in 
the situation of Russia has so altered since 1815 as to make a 
protracted war unendurable. What is it, then, on which those 
i pronounce a second campaign impo:sible so profoundly 
rely ? 
Some of them will answer that the political difficulties will 
accumulate, and that may be true, but why should they 





accumulate against Russia? What is there in the situation of 
Europe to make an informal truce so dangerous to the 
Russian Court? Russia cannot be invaded even by Ger- 
many in winter, and Germany, with France in her rear, 
is not going to provoke a costly and useless war in order 
that the Turkish Pashas may misgovern a little longer. Why 
in the world should she, even if her Court had not made up 
its mind that the Ottoman Empire has become an anachronism 
in Europe, endurable only by a selfish Power, such as all Ger- 
mans not resident in this country believe England to be. If 
Germany is governed by principle, she will desire the over- 
throw of the Ottoman Empire; and if she is governed by 
interest, a protracted war, from which Russia must emerge 
victorious, but exhausted—that is, unable to fight, but in no 
danger of revolution—would exactly suit her. Or what is 
there in the delay of six months to terminate the permanent 
difficulty of Austria, the inability of her Magyar and Slay 
populations to think alike as to their ultimate interests in 
the South? Neither will convert the other, be the discussion 
ever so long ; and until one can convert the other, power must 
remain where it now abides,—that is, in the Emperor, whose 
order, whatever it be, will be obeyed by the Army, and whose 
interest it is to obtain all of Turkey that he can, not to 
keep up Turkey at the cost of the permanent hatred of the 
subjects who saved him in 1848. No other Power can 
intervene except ourselves, and there is nothing likely to 
occur six months hence which does not now tempt us to inter- 
vene. The result of the war will be as uncertain as ever. Turkey 
will have employed the interval—unless indeed the Ozar 
threatens to hold the Pashas personally responsible — in 
massacring all Christians not strong enough to resist. Lord 
Beaconsfield will not have acquired any new strength in the 
country. On the contrary, the longer the pause given for 
reflection, the less will the English people approve a war to 
rehabilitate the worst Power that ever reigned in Europe. No 
doubt the diplomatists will be very busy, and will weave 
endless webs to bind the conflicting Powers not to renew 
the war; but their chatter among themselves makes 
no difference, and they will have nothing to propose which 
can at once be accepted by the Porte and can console Russia 
for what, in the case supposed, would be her virtual repulse. 
The position of the European world would be next May just 
what it is now,—that is, Russia and Turkey would be left to 
carry on the war as they best could, with no assistance or 
resistance from other powers. 

But another set of objectors will tell us, “ There is the con- 
dition of Russian finance. How is the Russian Treasury to 
bear such an unendurable strain?” How does the Treasury of 
Constantinople bear it? We have seen many wars in 
the last thirty years, and have never seen any State 
once at war in the least hampered by want of money. 
Even Spain, when her Treasury seemed absolutely empty, 
still fought on, the national Army increasing from day 
to day, until after five years of insolvency it became 
the largest and best-organised that Spain had ever possessed. 
If Russia is driven to choose between retreat before Asiatics and 
suspension of interest for two years, of course she will suspend 
interest, but there is no risk of any alternative of the kind. 
Her Dutch creditors must continue to pay the interest on the 
Debt, as they are doing now, and the whole revenue of the 
State must be devoted to the Army, for whose maintenance, 
while inactive at all events, it is amply sufficient. An army 
in winter quarters only costs the difference between the price 
of its rations in ordinary times, and their price when the sup- 
plies have to be collected in many provinces and poured into a 
single one. That difference is a severe expense, but it is not 
one which will paralyse Russia any more than it paralysed the 
Committee of Public Safety in France. The supplies will, no 
doubt, be secured at rates more or less forced, and paid for in 
promises ; but the cost of that extravagant method will only 
begin to be a perplexity after the war has ended, and the risk of 
the subsequent distress will be less, for the dynasty at all events, 
than the risk from a failure to defeat the secular enemy in 
the field. The Romanoffs are not autocrats in order that 
Russia may be defeated by an Asiatic Power which is obliged 
to import even its Generals, and they know that quite well. 
There is no chance of their yielding without a second cam- 
paign, and little more chance, so far as the conditions are yet 
visible, that a second campaign will be beyond either their 
military or administrative strength. We do not even yet 
believe that they will be compelled to wage one, but looking 
at their prospects with their enemies’ eyes, we still do not per- 
ceive that they have reached the limit of their resources. 
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They have committed serious blunders, but they have perceived 
them, and there is time to repair them yet. 





THE HARVEST AND THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


EW domestic questions are just now more important than 
the Price of Bread. The average price of wheat is at the 
present time more than forty per cent. higher than it was this 
time last year, and if it rises higher still, or if it remain just 
about its present level, the consequences cannot fail to be very 
serious. For nearly four years now the country has been 
suffering from a slackened demand for its productions, wages 
have been falling in many departments of trade, and work is 
in not a few cases more difficult to obtain now than it was a 
year ago. Not the industrial or artisan classes only have 
suffered, but the professions and the moneyed classes as well. 
There have been pinching and a difficulty in making ends meet 
in nearly every class below that of the very wealthy. People 
with families and only moderate incomes have felt the pressure 
of the hard times perhaps as mach as most, and were bread 
to grow very dear after a long spell of hard times, there might 
be much social misery. Not only so, but dear bread next winter 
would mean a serious check to the recuperative process which 
may now be going on in many departments of trade. It would 
lessen the buying-power of communities nearly everywhere, and 
in every way do harm. Itis of the last importance, therefore, to 
know, in a general way, what the facts are and what they 
portend. 

Wheat is now dearer than it has been, we believe, for many 
years, and there are, of course, those who say that it must get 
dearer yet. The home harvest is said to be generally below 
the average. We have had all through the middle and northern 
parts of the island a most tempestuous season, crops will be 
exceptionally late and on many soils exceptionally poor, and 
altogether the outlook ie gloomy. Add to the position at 
home the fact that the French harvest is probably but barely 
equal to the requirements of the country, at the very best 
view, and that it is therefore not unlikely that France 
may have to be a considerable buyer abroad; that the 


yield in Spain is, though showing a surplus, not equal to 


expectation ; that the Russian crop, though good, is likely 
to be difficult to get at, through the war, and that all supplies 
from the valley of the Danube are cut off through the same 
cause,—and we have a serious conjunction of causes all tending 
to support the view that bread may be dear. The most favour- 
able estimate of the home wheat crop which we have seen— 
that of Mr. H. Kains-Jackson, no inconsiderable authority 
—gives us barely 12,000,000 quarters, or hardly half 
what we require for food and stock purposes; and if 
the harvests of Europe are, with the exception of that 
of Hungary, either indifferent or inaccessible, it is 
evidently a serious problem to know whence this deficiency 
is to be supplied. In view of the difficulty, many do 
not hesitate to predict that wheat, and therefore bread, 
will be very much dearer before the winter is over than 
it is now. 

We do not agree with this view, and for a variety of reasons. 
To begin with, the present price of wheat is a speculative one. 
It began to rise at the time when Russia declared war on 
Turkey, on the usual and as regards most of Europe old- 
fashioned notion that war must make corn dear. The maximum 
price was attained in the middle of May last, and since then it 
has gone gradually downward, till within the last fortnight 
there has been a considerable fall. As the harvest prospects 
of Europe became known, therefore, and as the home yield 
was seen to promise to be a low one, wheat fell in price. Its 
speculative rise could not be better proved. And so far has 
the war been from retarding supplies from Europe, that we 
have received more wheat from Russia and Germany this year 
than in either of the previous two years, while the shipments 
from Roumania and Turkey have fallen little short of last year, 
and are still above those of 1875. All the difference that the 
war has made has been to change the routes by which much 
of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian corn has come, and to 
quicken their exports where transport of any kind was possible. 
That may not be so another year, of course, but it has been so 
thus far, and therefore unless the causes for the dearness of 
wheat lay outside Europe, there was no good ground for the 
late rise. It was a speculation, unsupported by the situation 
of the trade. From all that is as yet known, moreover, it 
seems likely that there will be no severe deficiency in Europe 
this season, except in Bulgaria and here. Russia is likely 


the exports from Austro-Hungary are already active, 
with the prospect of a continuance of the activity. These 
surpluses and that of Spain may safely be counted on 
to neutralise the deficiencies in France and Turkey. Bat 
what of the English sources of supply? We want, it may 
be conceded, in round figures at least 11,000,000 quarters of 
wheat between now and this time next year. Where is it to 
be had? The United States alone profess to be able to supply 
the whole of this immense quantity. They claim to have a 
surplus of exportable grain of over 12,000,000 quarters, and 
this they will be ready to let us have at a price. This 
is merely the official estimate, it is true, and may therefore 
be falsified, but there can be no doubt that the American 
surplus will be very large in nearly all the States of the 
Union except California. And taking the surplus at merely 
two-thirds of this total, we have still an enormous reserve there 
whence to draw supplies to fill up our deficiency,—and the 
United States are not the only extra-European sources to 
which we have to trust. We may count upon receiving a 
certain amount from Canada, where the harvest prospects are 
also good ; and Egypt will, whatever the rise of the Nile, have, 
at all events, some to send. Then there are the Australian 
colonies and Chili to look to, and above all, British India, 
whose exports of wheat are rapidly assuming large dimensions. 
From all these sources it may be safely reckoned that we can 
obtain, if we choose, from three to four million quarters of 
wheat, at a moderate estimate. Between these sources of 
supply and such portions of the European surplus as we can 
buy, it appears obvious that there is no need to apprehend a 
scarcity. Not only so, but in our view there is no real justification 
for present prices, and the markets through the country indieate 
that the general opinion tends to indorse that view. The 
market price of wheat ought, unless present indications are 
very much wide of the truth, to be much nearer 58s. than 68s, 
per quarter, and bread should, therefore, be nearly as cheap as 
it was six months ago. For we must remember that there are 
other considerations to be taken into account in discussing our 
position relatively to the supply of food. Other grains may 
not enter so largely into the food of the people as they pro- 
fitably might do, but they have a considerable influence on 
general prices, and the general testimony is that the oats and 
barley crops of the United Kingdom and Ireland are likely 
to be above the average. Harvest will be very late in Scotland, 
but the crops so far promise pretty well, and if fine weather 
prevails for the next few weeks, there may be an excellent 
yield. True, the terrific floods which have prevailed there for 
the past few days have done some damage, but we may hope 
that they have hardly as yet affected the general position of 
crops. Nor is the yield of wheat certain to be so wretched 
as many make out. The ears are pretty well filled, though 
the straw is often short, and were there but favourable 
harvest-weather, the supply of home wheat might soon 
prove sufficiently large and fine to bring prices down. Then, 
again, the root crops are all promising, if we except a hint 
of blight amongst potatoes, which has not yet come 
to much. Hay has been everywhere good, and the meadow 
grass is magnificent. The larger the root crops, the 
less pressure on grain as food for cattle, and the better 
the potato crop, the more readily should we get cheap 
bread, for the potato enters heavily into the composition of 
bread. 

These are but a few of the considerations which might easily 
be adduced in support of the view that wheat is now too dear, 
and that it ought not to be very dear next winter. The war bug- 
bear is a delusion now-a-days, and in the present state of the 
trade communications with all parts of the world. What a 
province or two in Europe cannot yield, a province in India, or a 
colony in Australia, or a State in America can easily make up ; 
and so great are the equalising forces of modern production 
and modern intercommunication in this direction, that hardly 
anything short of a bad harvest season all over the Northern 
hemisphere should now-a-days cause the price of wheat to rise 
forty per cent. Events may, of course, occur still to modify the 
facts regarding our present harvest. There may be bad 
weather, late and ill-gathered crops, and a difference of half-a- 
million quarters in the yield from the estimate we have given, 
but on the whole, as now seen, the tendency is the other way. 
The yield of wheat may be better than has been estimated, 
and the general condition of the crops of the country—with 
the partial and doubtful exception of Scotland—is certainly 
favourable, and hardly any change in circumstances that 
can now occur ought, as far as we can judge, to put the price 
of wheat up. 
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“s built upon Government land, to be fitted with the thinnest and 
TEN THOUSAND MILES OF RAILWAY FOR MADRAS. | cheapest rails that will bear ‘the traffic at all, and to be con- 


HE prevention of famines in Southern India, though ' sidered first and last not “ engineering triumphs,” or “ eyjd- 


immensely difficult, is not so difficult as it looks,—that | ences of civilisation,” or “ outcomes of the Western brain,” but 
is to say, it is possible, and possible without sacrificing every | the convenient make-shifts of overpressed Poor Law Guardians, 
object of government to that of keeping the people alive. We | Such railways can be constructed, if contractors can be kept off 
do not believe, it is true, that Joseph’s plan in Egypt, which | them, for less than £5,000 a mile, and if so constructed wil] 
the Zimes appears to favour, would succeed. That early indubitably either prevent famine, by allowing free traffic in 
Jewish Premier knew the famine was coming, and could pro- | grain, or enable the State in an exceptionally bad year, easily to 
vide for a definite need, at an expense which, if the famine had relieve it. India is for the purposes of grain-production a 
not come, would have rendered the Treasury bankrupt, but | planet, with so many climates, so many kinds of grain, and go 
as it was, made the State owner of all surplus wealth. Housing many varying conditions of soil that a general famine is not 
a two years’ supply of grain in the villages of Madras would | to be expected. There probably never has been a year, cer- 
be enormously expensive, and the regular sale of it in | tainly there never has been one under British rule, when the 
good years—which would be indispensable—would anni- vast continent, as large, be it remembered, as all Europe west 
hilate the last vestiges of private trade. Nor do we be-| of the Vistula, did not produce grain enough to feed its people, 
lieve that the “ultimate remedy,” the irrigation of the and all that is needed to make hunger impossible are means of 
whole country till Madras is as Lombardy, can as yet, while | distribution and money to buy the food. About the money there 
the country is so poor and so little civilised, be safely at- | is no serious difficulty. The people will accumulate gradually 
tempted. The expense would be too great for the resources of | under their new tenure, imperfect as it is, and as they accu- 
the State. Madras engineers and English jobbers are always | mulate, Government can step forward, as the Government of 
eager for the experiment, and both of them, though from very | France does, as universal muhajun, and lend them in diffi- 
different motives, promise unheard-of profits; but neither of | cult years the money they require to keep alive. Their jewels, 
them can shew a new Indian canal (a canal, that is, not assisted by | their lands when once secured them, and their future crops are 
old native works) which produces a clear seven per cent. in cash | security enough, quite as good security, Government being 
dividend for its owners. The Madras Irrigation Company, | absolute, as the Government of France obtains through its 
which just now is availing itself of the famine to reopen its|Monts de Piété. The single necessity is the distributing 
old case, confesses even in the form of its plaints that it is| railway, and as experience in Madras has proved, ten 
not sure of large dividends, for if it were, it could find the| thousand miles of light railway could be built for fifty 
remaining money needed without a guarantee, or would be| millions sterling—that is, for two millions a year in 
ready to transfer its guarantee from the State to capitalists| interest at four per cent. Supposing one-half this in- 
who would lend the money still wanted to complete the work | terest to be lost for ever, the expense of Poor Relief for 
on debenture. The India Office would consent to that reason- | Southern India—a million a year—would not be unen- 
able and honourable arrangement without a word of remon-| durable, while the immense probabilities are that not 
strance. But we do believe that the native form of irrigation, | one shilling would be sacrificed. There is ne competing sea. 
the formation of vast tanks, lakes, and reservoirs of water,|There are no competing rivers. There are no roads, com- 
the method which made Tanjore a garden, could be pur-|peting or other. All the traffic of twenty millions of people 
sued to a much greater extent without inordinate expense ; | must pass over the iron roads, and if the roads are but cheap 
that the villagers could be taught to sink deep wells, if the | and the tariffs low that traffic must pay. It is beginning to 
State would only find the brick-work ; and that artesian wells, | pay well even on roads built, at enormous expense for so poor 
on the plan adopted by General Daumas in Algeria, could be|a country, to carry at twenty miles an hour traffic which 
sunk without any very ruinous outlay. The districts to be| could just as advantageously have been carried at ten. 
covered are very great, but an artesian well could be sunk in| The circumstances never were so advantageous. India is 
every hundred (talook) without ruining the State, and would | borrowing at four percent. Parliament, appalled as it will yet be 
reduce the losses from a famine-year at least one-half, by | by this present famine, which will exceed in real magnitude any 
rendering it possible to keep the animals alive. The storage | calamity of our time, will be just in the mood for a large plan. 
of water could be effected, if the India Office sincerely wished | The Public Works Department, just organised up to its full 
it, much more cheaply than the storage of grain, and without | strength, is about to lie idle at enormous cost. There are 
involving grants of money to a population not yet fitted, if| masses of labour to be had for bare food. And finally, all 
they ever will be fitted, to endure a Poor Law. men are willing that a great scheme, a scheme which at least 
All these plans might wisely be tried, and tried by the State, | will secure that South India shall never again be cut off from 
through the Cooper’s Hill Engineers, without delay, and | food-supplies, shall be fairly tried, tried with Government and 
without pledges which the State may find it inconvenient to | the people alike eager that it should succeed. Of the gain to 
keep; but the true remedy lies elsewhere, not in the increase | commerce we say nothing, but it must be immense, for twenty 
of production to an amount for which there is as yet no market, | millions of industrious, orderly, and submissive people would 
but in a vast and sudden increase in the means of distribution. | be enabled to communicate.with each other as freely as if they 
India throughout its extent, but especially in the South, | were all inhabitants of the same city. Of the political gain we say 
has just arrived at the stage where roads are indispensable, yet | little, for Madras, even as it is, is the easiest Presidency to govern, 
roads of the old kind cannot be made without preposterous | but the work of civilising the country would be rendered a 
and indeed unendurable losses. If we could order the whole | hundred times more easy. We content ourselves with main- 
population to labour for half its time on State roads without | taining that the Government could at a risk quite within the 
pay, we might in ten years cover the Presidency with firm | power of the Treasury to endure—a risk, too, of the most shadowy 
roads, which would yield no revenue, but which would gradu- | kind — place Southern India altogether beyond the worst 
ally develop traffic, and would make communication in a year | risks of famine, bring its officers, and its supplies, and its power 
of famine comparatively easy. This is what Roman preefects | generally within a hundred miles of the most remote village in 
would have done, and what a Russian Government of India | the country, and make the future task, the universal provision 
would do; but the plan is opposed to every English notion | of water by wells, tanks, and aqueducts, comparatively cheap 
of right and wrong, and would involve in execution/and easy. That with such a system of feeders in existence 
almost as much misery to the millions as the famine | the existing railways would at once become sources of a large 
does. We can only supply roads of a kind which will pay for | revenue is a minor point, as is also the consideration that the 
themselves, and those roads must be in India, as in the | military difficulty of South India, the cost and cumbrousness 
Western States of America, Railways, railways built as lightly, | of transport, would be at an end. The single argument it is 
as cheaply, and with as steep gradients as scientific knowledge | needful to press is that for the safety of the population nothing 
will allow. There is not the slightest reason why they should | is required but sufficient means of transporting food without 
be built to allow of high speeds. Ten miles an hour, the/| reliance on animal labour, and that sufficient means can be 
speed of an English gig, is sufficient to bring grain from the | provided, probably with advantage to the Treasury, but certainly 
North-West to Travancore in four days, that is, quite as quickly | without exhausting it. 
as there is any necessity for bringing it, and quite ten times as 





quickly as it ean now be carried, There is not the slightest need - 

for a wide gauge, or for grand tunnels, or for stations better MR. GLADSTONE'S RECENT SPEECHES. 

than sheds, or for rails of great weight, or for brick bridges, . GLADSTONE has been making a couple of speeches at 
or for any attention to ssthetics in the construction of the Hawarden which, we will frankly admit, he had better 





roads, ll that is wanted is rough, safe, slow railways, to be | have left unspoken. It is the misfortune of an unapproached 
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rsonal eminence that its possessor cannot talk trifles. Every- 
thing he says is at once given an importance which it does not 
deserve, and was never intended to bear. Thus when Mr. 
Gladstone is given a walking-stick by some admiring excur- 
sionists, he is naturally constrained to say something by way 
of thanks. Accordingly he praises the stick, which, after 
all, is only common civility; and then, according to 
his wont, draws a little moral from it. If a politician 
of less mark had said that he hoped the persons 
whom he was addressing would be as useful in their 
ways as a good walking-stick is in its way, it is pro- 
bable that this little platitude would not have been reported ; 
and that if reported it would not have been made the text of a 
leading article. When Mr. Gladstone is the author, it is at 
once seized on by his opponents, and the Liberal party is 
solemnly invited to display profound humiliation at the 
spectacle of one of its foremost men resorting to such 
degenerate arts. We are not in the least troubled by the 
reflection that Mr. Gladstone, like his favourite poet, is some- 
times seen to nod. Every man must be allowed to take his 
rest in the way that suits him, and so long as Mr. Gladstone 
can speak as he does speak whenever the need presents itself, 
he has a good right to talk common-places when it suits 
him. But we confess to a wish that he would refrain 
from exercising this right. His adversaries will not 
let his slightest utterance pass unnoticed, and his friends 
are obliged to follow suit. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches to the 
two bodies of excursionists who have lately been visiting 
Hawarden, are very fairly adapted to the political capacities 
of the persons to whom they were addressed. His visitors 
expected him to say something to them, and they preferred 
that that something should be political. Accordingly, Mr. 
Gladstone spoke to them about politics, and as was natural 
under the circumstances, he said the first thing that came into 
his head. To find fauli with him because he touched on the 
county franchise without answering Mr. Goschen, is as un- 
reasonable as it would be to expect a Bishop to define his 
position towards the Ritualists at a Sunday-school treat. There 
is a time and a place for everything, and an August afternoon, 
and the terrace at Hawarden, are not the time and place 
for a feat of political reasoning. We do not the least 
blame Mr. Gladstone for saying no more than he said; 
but considering the importance which is sure to be 
attached to his lightest words, it would have been 
better if he had not touched on the question at all. If the 
speech which he made at Hawarden on Monday had been 
made in his place in the House of Commons, it would have 
deserved what the Pall Mall Gazette said of it. It is the 
circumstances under which it was spoken that form its 
natural and sufficient excuse. Mr. Arnold has immortalised 
a certain Broad-Church clergyman who treated a joke of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s about the tortures which certain professors would 
undergo if they had to listen to their own lectures in another 
world, as a serious contribution to the controversy about the 
eternity of punishment, and was proportionately shocked at 
its flippancy. The theory that Mr. Gladstone ought to have 
discussed the relation of the agricultural labourer to the Poor- 
law for the benefit of a Liberal Association out for a spree, 
strikes us as placing its author in something of the same 
impenetrable category. 

No doubt, if we were obliged to treat Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks at Hawarden as embodying his notion of an adequate 
answer to Mr. Goschen, they would fall very far short of the 
occasion. Mr. Goschen made a very courageous speech and 
a very thorough-going speech. Mr. Gladstone made a speech 
which was sure to win cheers, and which only touched the 
fringe of the subject. He defended the extension of the 
county franchise, on the ground that there are a great number 
of unrepresented populations which are indistinguishable from 
the borough populations already represented. If this were all 
that could be said in favour of the change which Mr. 
Gladstone advocates, we should be in no special hurry 
to see it brought about. It is because the extension of 
the county franchise will bring into the electorate a class 
which is not already there, not because it will add to the 
number of the classes which are already there, that we are 
anxious to see it adopted. In other words, it is not the 
mere extension of the county franchise that we care for, but 
the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer. But if the 
enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer will have as one 
of its incidental results the introduction into the Electorate 
of a large number of really urban voters, and if the fact 


persons we were addressing more than the other and greater 
recommendations of the measure, we should think ourselves 
needlessly squeamish if we refused to use this argument. There 
can be no question that the enfranchisement of the agricul- 
tural labourer will have this as one of its effects, and there can 
be very little question that this circumstance probably seemed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s hearers a very strong argument in behalf 
of the change. We cannot see that it is forbidden to use 
what is really the weaker of two arguments, when those to 
whom it is addressed regard it as the stronger. At least, if 
this is forbidden, there must be a revision of the art of rhetoric, 
for the benefit of this new school of political purists, 

There is one aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Hawarden 
which may serve to cheer those of his friends who are unhappy 
because he is not always on the level of his own highest efforts. 
These speeches do undoubtedly help to disguise his strength, and 
in so far as they do so, they help to throw his opponents off their 
guard. When they lament the decay of that eager, intellectual 
combativeness which once was part of his nature, or recall 
the intellectual feats of which he was once capable, but 
now seems capable no longer, they forget the extraordinary 
versatility of Mr. Gladstone’s powers, and the rapidity with 
which he answers to a really urgent call. Two years ago 
he was supposed to be nothing but a memory to his country- 
men, but the movement of last autumn brought him at once 
to the front with a passion which at once evoked a popularity, 
less universal indeed than it once was, but in no respect less 
intense. No greater oratorical feat was ever achieved than 
his speech on his Resolutions last Session, and yet that speech 
was made under circumstances which seemed to make success an 
impossibility even for Mr. Gladstone. Just in the same way he 
talks platitudes or gives homely advice at Hawarden, and his 
opponents begin at once to speak of him as a played-out man, 
and to moralise upon the smallness of the results left 
behind by the agitation of last autumn. If it were 
any affair of ours to undeceive them, we should simply 
counsel them to wait till the moment for action has come, 
before they congratulate themselves that Mr. Gladstone 
is no longer of any account. Wait until there is some 
really significant sign that the strength of England is to 
be employed in support of the Turkish Government, and 
then measure the foree of Mr. Gladstone’s intellect and the 
extent of Mr. Gladstone's influence. This, we say, is the 
language we should use, if it were any business of ours to keep 
our opponents watchful and prepared. As it is, we rejoice to 
think that our warning will go for nothing, and that their 
overthrow, if they essay to make England an accomplice of 
Turkey, will be the more complete, because they have excluded 
from their calculations one of the most powerful “ factors” 
with which they will have to reckon. 





THE NEW SUGGESTION FROM OHIO. 


thy armed insurrection of Labour against Capital in the 

United States is, we take it, in spite of some remark- 
able appearances, an impossibility. It is true that the Ameri- 
cans are beginning to learn, and acknowledge in a very grumpy 
spirit, the old truths that the “land” does not attract everybody, 
that if it is possible to live in cities large sections of mankind 
will live in cities, and that a life of labour in cities involves 
the existence of a proletariat, with views, aspirations, and 
sufferings of its own. There may be land for millions, with- 
out the millions being all delighted to plough. It is also 
true that the American proletariat, now numbering, it is be- 
lieved, twelve millions out of thirty-six millions of whites, is 
unusually fierce, unusually determined to be comfortable, and 
unusually liable, owing to the pressure at once of Protection 
and of immigration, to sudden “spells” of discouragement 
and poverty. But still insurrection may be accepted as an 
impossibility. The distressed section of the wage-receivers, 
even on the calculation of the New York Herald, does not ex- 
ceed four millions, the cities stand widely apart, the freeholders 
have twice the physical power of the workmen, and the free- 
holders are the better armed and organised. The employing 
class is extremely determined, not to say tyrannical, in its 
resistance to dictation, the Government, though slow, is very 
resolute, and the feeling of the people about their flag is of the 
keenest and most irritable kind. It is next to impossible, as was 
seen in Pittsburg, Chicago, and St. Louis, for rioters to 
effect anything considerable without firing on the United 
States flag, and the moment that is done, compromise ends, 
and half a million of very fair soldiers, most of whom have 





that it will have this effect were likely to weigh with the 





seen service, stand ready to. protect the authority of the 
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Chinaman and the Negro, and only point to the fact that the 
Union has based its economic institutions on principles which 
are only workable—they are never sound—when population doeg 
not increase ; and population increases in the United States, 


Central Government. Victory for the workmen is impossible, 
and the threats expressed in some of their meetings, especially 
in New York, matter no more than the rubbish talked by some 
Irish speech-makers in Glasgow about Irishmen turning out 
with “spears.” Modern campaigns are won with shells, not | and especially in that section which manufactures, in a quite 
with sticks having iron points tothem. The physical strength | exceptional way. There will, till commerce is flung open 
of the American Government is amply sufficient to maintain |.again, be a great, though it may be intermittent amount of 
order, whether through a definite increase in the Regular Army, | distress, and this will make the workmen, as a political party, 
which is the more civilised method, or through occasional appeals | cohere. Their greatest difficulty will be to find reasonable, 
to the rural Militia, whom danger would very soon reorganise.|or rather apparently reasonable, demands, but it ig 

But we do not feel equally sure that the American pro-|not certain that this is impossible. They cannot, of 
letariat may not, if its present irritation continues, obtain a/| course, carry an English Poor Law, for the freeholders would 
great influence at the ballot-boxes, and either profoundly | not stand it. They cannot carry a State Workshop Law, for 
affect legislation, or at all events, try some very striking | Protection would break to pieces under it, even if society did 
and probably disastrous experiments. Workmen make up/not. But they could, we conceive, carry the law they hint at, 
nearly a third of the voters. They are very strongly united |—the law of compulsory State arbitration between masters 
in sympathy throughout the Union, though there is the usual| and men. They may be very much tempted to do that, for 
division between the party of violence and the party of order, | their idea is that with their voting-power the arbitrators would 
and we do not feel quite so sure that as regards legislation all | sway to their side, and shareholders in the employing corpora. 
the freeholders are opposed to them. The eight-hours law | tions would take reduced dividends rather than shut their mills, 
nearly established itself in the United States. The Knights Of course, in the long-run, andespecially in America, the experi- 
of St. Crispin, a Trades Union, very nearly conquered Massa- | ment would fail. Capital would recede before such dictation, 
chusetts. Both political parties shew just now a distinct fear | and the State in which arbitrations ran lowest would acquire 
of the workmen as voters. It was thought natural that the | the monopoly of the trade—say, shoemaking—arbitrated about. 
Democratic party should do this, because it is always more or} But that result would not be seen all at once; the American 
less the anti-capitalist party, but in Ohio the Republicans | rate of dividend is high, and the skilled men, who would thus 
have inserted the following “ plank” in their new electoral | exclude the unskilled or half-skilled intruders who now in open 
platform :— competition beat down their labour, could be taught that 

“ Resolved,—That we view with alarm the present disturbed condi- — Aw gp rend ag | gee gp tg - ae 


tion of the country, as evinced by the extensive strikes of working-men, , ' [ 
and followed by the destruction of life and property in different parts|as the Republicans of Ohio think; and if made, it must 
of the country ; and while we deprecate each and every resort to vio- inevitably be followed by another law prohibiting or 


lence or disorder, and cordially approve the action of our National and “Hal . . F : 
State authorities in their efforts to enforce the supremacy of the law, severely taxing immigration. The arbitration scheme, even 
if it succeeded for a time, solves no difficulty for the unem- 


yet we do most heartily sympathise with the condition of the honest - leaigewts . 
and industrious labourers who are willing to work, but remain unem- | ployed, rather it increases their difficulty, The idea at the bottom 
ployed, or are employed at wages inadequate to comfort and independence ; | of it is that the State shall keep the employed workmen from 


and as anearnest of our desire to find a remedy for their condition, we *1* +s . , 
recommend, first, that Congress establish a National Burean of Industry ; strik ing by giving them . bit more of shareholders P rofits. Sup- 
posing shareholders to yield, the employed are satisfied, but the 


second, that Congress exert its authority over all national highways of . 
trade, by prescribing and enforcing such reasonable regulations as will/ unemployed are not employed, but are cut out of their one 
tend to promote safety of travel, secure fair returns for capital invested | chance, their right of underselling their rivals by accepting the 


and fair wages to employés, preventing mismanagement, improper dis- al . . 
criminations, and the aggrandisement of officials at the expense of | = loy ers’ low terms. Distress, therefore, will be made much 
stockholders, and shippers, and employés; third, that provision be| WOTS@, unless new supplies of labour can be stopped, and the 
made for statutory arbitrations between employers and employés, to adjust | first and most visible expedient is to arrest the immigration, 
controversies, reconcile interests, and establish jastice and equity | which is already disliked by many American statesmen, and 

by the strong body of opinion which expressed itself a few 


between them.” 
It is all very well to say that Ohio is full of Germans. | years ago in the sudden rise and sweeping progress of the 


Germans have votes, like others; they like to keep their pro-| Know-nothing party. 
perty, like others; and they are quite as pertinacious in adher-| Of course, events may go very differently. Free-trade 
ing to their ideas as others. In Indiana, again, there was| may prevail, and with Protection the distress it causes will 
enough feeling on the workmen’s side to make the Governor | disappear, but we have a rooted distrust of the economic fanta- 
hesitate in his action, while in New England an anti-work-|sies of democracies. They are not enlightened in the United 
men policy might not improbably be voted down. It is| States or Australia, as they were in England, by a severe duty 
not by any means clear either that the negroes—a million|on bread, and they may try many experiments, and some 
voters at least—would side with the capitalists, while| much more dangerous than the one suggested in Ohio, before 
in the Pacific States there is evidence of strong feel-| experience has taught them its bitter wisdom. Of one thing 
ing on the workmen’s side. The anti-Chinese riots) we feel satisfied—the discontent of the new American 
are avowedly got up in their interest, and are not put| proletariat with their economic condition is no passing 
down. It seems to us much more reasonable to sup-| phenomenon. 
pose that the workmen and their friends, if they pleased, 
could throw a vote sufficient to tempt both parties into bid- ' 
ding for their support by any iensention on or rather their THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 

HE Masons’ Strike in London shows no sign of ending. 


leaders, could bring themselves to make. They both think an |- 
appeal to the ballot fair and constitutional. They both are The conference of two sub-committees has done no good ; 


accustomed to defer to the will of numbers as to the ultima) the representatives of the masters and men have been corre- 
ratio. And they both are insensibly influenced by the feeling | sponding with each other, but the snappish letters of Mr. 
that they may go a long way without danger; that nothing | Goolden and Mr. Nisbet, full as they are of recriminations, 
can in the long run impair the prosperity of the United States. | have done nothing to diminish the differences between the two 
If the workmen adhere to their ideas, and can formulate intel- | classes. The majority of the masters will come to no terms 
ligible demands, they may yet make the labour question for| with their men. They think it absurd and presumptuous for 
a moment the pivot of American politics. As to their| workmen to ask at once for an increase in wages and a re- 
cohesion, we are, of course, uncertain, but they have} duction of hours. The men, on the other hand, are hopeful. 
Protection in America has; Not a few of the employers have accepted the men’s terms ; 
about done its work,—that is, it has attracted to pro-| many of those who went out on the first of the month have 
tected manufactories more people than can be maintained | procured work elsewhere ; and as the strain on the funds of the 
at high wages by the demand from the protected area. New | Society—never more than £1,200 a week, and now only about 
markets must be found, and cannot be found, unless wages are | £600 to £700, it is said—is moderate, the struggle may last long. 
lowered to the international scale. The overplus of workmen | What the men want is a penny an hour more than they have 
who are not wanted to supply the region where prices are | been earning. They wish, also, to be allowed to begin working 


artificially raised by tariffs, is already great, and is swollen | half an hour later than heretofore—that is at 6.30, instead 


every day by the crowds who prefer city life to the duller and | of 6—on the ground that the workmen’s trains do not take 


more monotonous life of the small freeholder, and by the|them to town in time 
immigration from Europe which follows every temporary | estimated that about 2,500 masons are employed in London ; 
We say nothing of the | and it is pretty clear that the employers of a clear majority 


























some strong reasons to cohere, 





for any earlier hour. It is 


appearance of prosperity in the Union. 
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have refused these terms. They will not grant any increase | dustrial disputes to desire to add to their number. We hear of a 
in wages, and they will not consent to the proposed alteration | probable strike of some 40,000 men in the Black Country, and 
in the hours, unless—which is tantamount to a direct refusal— | some half-dozen strikes of carpenters and joiners are now in 
the men agree to work until half-past five instead of five in the | progress in the provinces. Turning to America, once an outlet 


afternoon and manage to persuade other artisans connected 
with the building trade to agree to the revision of the hours. 
We must do the men the justice of saying that they have 
kept clear of one great mistake which, whenever it is com- 
mitted by workmen, deprives them and ought to deprive 
them of the good-will of the community. They have not 
sprung suddenly upon the masters their notice of a strike. 
Fair warning has been given ; the terms demanded by the men 
were made known as far back as November of 1875 ; they were 
renewed in January of this year; they did not come into opera- 
tion until July 30. We are sorry to observe that: Mr. Goolden, 
the spokesman of the Central Association of Master Builders, 
rather scornfully refers to this piece of forethought as if 
it were of no value. This semblance of indifference, which 
will deceive no one, is not politic. Of course, it is an im- 
mense advantage to the masters in industrial warfare that pro- 
ceedings shall not be taken suddenly, and that masters shall not 
be all at once deserted by their men; and it would have been 
only seemly on the part of the employers had they recognised the 
fair, manly way in which the Masons began the fight. Mr. 
Goolden does his principals no good by disseminating the notion 
that it is all the same whether a strike takes place with or 
without notice. The Statute Book visits with fine or impri- 
sonment the person who wilfully and maliciously breaks a 
contract of service or hiring, if he have reasonable cause to 
believe that valuable property will be exposed to serious 
injury ; and why so? Because employers have always contended, 
to the satisfaction of the Legislature, that the sudden, unforeseen 
withdrawal of their men might be ruinous to them; and if it 
be the case that masters can guard, by special clauses in their 
contracts, against all inconvenience caused by the withdrawal 
of their workmen, the justification of this exceptional legisla- 
tion ceases. Why, too, we should like to know, has Mr. 
Goolden mixed up the true issue with loose, irritating charges 
against the men of circulating “fraudulent lists” of builders 
who have agreed to the men’s terms? Not a particle of evi- 
dence of fraud has been produced by him; Mr. Nisbet owns 
that the lists may contain five or six names too many ; but his 
statement that some ninety London firms have accepted the 
men’s conditions remains unchallenged. This is not the first 
instance, and will not be the last, that the chance of a settle- 
ment of a dispute has been visibly diminished by warlike 
Secretaries publishing acrimonious letters. 

In most quarters it is agreed that the Building Trade in 
London has been active for months back, and that the demand 
for labour has been in excess of the supply. The vast stores 
of unemployed capital seeking profitable employment have 
flowed towards building as a supposed safe investment, and 
in the midst of a general depression of trade this industry has 
flourished. Mr. Goolden, we observe, speaks about the large 
quantity of property unlet in the City of London and the 
suburbs. This, though quite true, is hardly to the point; 
there may be an excess in building, and yet the trade may 
still be brisk, the real question being not the wisdom, but the 
reality of the demand for masons. At the same time, we do not 
say that the men’s advocates have always kept to the true issue, 
which some of them naively suppose is whether a man and his 
wife can live on ninepence an hour, and not whether their masters 
can afford to give morethan thatsum. Of course, thatis a question 
on which outsiders cannot dogmatise. They can no more pretend 
to decide for a man at what price he ought to buy labour than 
fix the rent which he ought to pay for hishouse. But we may 
surely express a wish as to the way in which it would be desirable 
the strike should terminate. Up toa certain point, not yet 
reached in most trades, anything which will diminish the 
hours of work of our artisans is valuable; it makes the 
manual toiler more of a true man, and in most cases it enables 
him to execute at the end of a week more and better work. 
If, therefore, it should be found possible to diminish the work- 
ing day of the mason by half an hour, the result of the strike 
would be valuable in the extreme. If the employers persist in 
their refusal, Parliament might reasonably be asked to con- 
sider whether Railway Companies, which have pulled down 
the houses of working-men and driven them out of London, 
should be permitted to refuse them fair travelling facilities to 
and from work. 

We fully appreciate the responsibility of letting fall one word 
which might encourage the men to persevere in a strike the 


of our surplus labour, but now sealed to it, we find the pros- 
pects worse than here. A competent judge, Mr. Thomas Con- 
nolly, writing from St. Louis, says that he finds 2s. 6d. in 
England will go as far as a dollar in America ; that he fears the 
troubles will be much greater next winter; and that “ it would 
be madness for mechanics or labour of any kind to come 
out here at present. The best man in England could with 
difficulty find employment, even if he preferred to work 
for his board.” We admit that, more than ever, a strike 
ought to be entered upon with caution, and as a last 
resort in these days. Still the condition of America must not 
be used, as it often is just now, as a means of scaring English 
workmen to accept what wages, and especially what terms as to 
hours, are offered them. The depressed state of wages there 
is due to special causes not far to seek. Ricardo long ago 
showed, in words curiously applicable to the United States for 
years back, that “the commencement of war after a long 
peace, or of peace after a long war, generally produces 
considerable distress in trade.” “It changes in a great 
degree the nature of the employments to which the re- 
spective capitals of countries were before devoted, and 
during the interval while they are settling in the situations 
which new circumstances have made the most beneficial, much 
fixed capital is unemployed, perhaps wholly lost, and labourers are 
without full employment.” He points out, too, that the liability 
is peculiarly great in rich countries, such as the United States, 
with abundance of fixed capital. If we add to these causes 
the existence of a depreciated currency, which is being con- 
tracted, and a protective tariff which has helped to create vast 
factories, the distress will be sufficiently explained. None of 
these causes are in operation here, and the Masons have some 
right to assume that there is genuine activity in the building 
trade, in the benefits of which they may fairly hope to share. 








THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 

HE Medical Examiner publishes the odd fancy—odd, that is, 

for a professional journal—that our sanitary laws, now 
becoming so complex and so troublesome, may one day be studied 
as mere curiosities. When England is again, as she will be, an 
agricultural country, inhabited by six millions of sleepy tillers of 
the soil, the laws forced on us by overcrowding will, the Examiner 
thinks, no longer be necessary or regarded, except as matters of 
antiquarian medical curiosity. We fear that is a dream. They 
may no longer be necessary, any more than laws are necessary to 
compel Hindoos to bathe or Mahommedans to keep sober, because 
the principles of sanitation may be willingly and almost instinc- 
tively obeyed, but the fact of England being a sleepy agricultural 
country, thinly populated, will not remove the necessity for sani- 
tarylaws. It was a sleepyagricultural country when the Black Death 
came and when the Plague came, and epidemics still hit hardest 
in idyllic little villages. You would not find a sleepier place, or 
a more agricultural place, or a place more remote from city influ- 
ences than Terling, in Essex, where a few years ago an epidemic 
caused by polluted water threatened to destroy the whole popu- 
lation, and did attack more than half of them. We very much 
doubt if Swiss Cantons would not be improved by stricter 
sanitation, and if the first object of life were living would rather 
take our chance in Marylebone than in Holstein or Hesse, which 
are just the sort of places the Examiner expects England to 
become. And if the necessity exists, and the consciousness of 
the necessity, the law, we may be certain, will exist too. The desire 
of the small community to be healthy will be like the desire of an 
aristocracy, and a death will affect a village as it now hardly affects 
a household. It was not in a great State that physical training 
was made pérfect, nor were they a numerous people who most 
of all dreaded death. 
We wonder if England will become like Holstein. At first 
sight, that would seem to be an inevitable destiny, and one from 
which it is as needless as hopeless to recoil. The special ‘“ pull” 
of this country in manufactures, the cheapness of fuel, must one 
day—say, within another two centuries—disappear, and then our 
principal means of accumulating wealth, the occupation of our 
race, will have departed. The factories will close one by one, the 
iron and coal mines will be shut up like the tin mines of Cornwall ; 
the fires in the forges will be blown out; the ships will be laid up 
to rot ; the railways will be limited to a few great arteries ; rentals 





result of which must be very doubtful. The air is too full of in- 





and prices will all sink ; aud the population, after one attempt 
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to live on the realised wealth, which will then be enormous, will 
rapidly disperse to other lands. They will know geography well, 
they will have a traditional habit of stumbling about the world, 
and they will glide away to lands where nature is not used up and 
their predilection for accumulating can still be gratified. An 
emigration of a million a year will thin us down to the level the 
land can support, and bring a sudden access of strength and 
energy, perhaps feverish strength and energy, to every land whose 
rulers speak the English tongue. Australia, Polynesia, the two 
temperate Americas—for the Spanish Creole and the Indian will 
have long since yielded to the Teuton—will be filled with the immi- 
grants, who may even settle also, and of course rule, on the high- 
lands of Brazil, and England will be left to six or eight millions of 
agriculturists, mostly stock-growers. London will be a huger 
Bruges, its suburbs fortunately decaying at once, from bad 
building ; the great cities will decline to little boroughs, and the 
smaller cities will again be villages, and with all seas open, the culti- 
vation of corn will scarcely be a profitable occupation. England will 
be mainly grazing land, a huge park, as it were—you can see the 
thing in miniature in the strangely pastoral village of Millhill, 
not ten miles from London—studded at long distances with sleepy, 
comfortable villages, pretty churches half-disused, roomy old 
houses too grand for their occupiers, and ruins just made’ pic- 
turesque by the ivy and the creepers. It will be astrangely beau- 
tiful land, full of that softly undulating scenery which the eye 
permanently loves, rich with greenery and woods, and just wild 
enough not to suggest savagery, or solitude, or danger. 
Taxation will be light, for the Debt will be gone, shaken 
off as beyond the new means; the Throne will be gone, 
as too expensive and useless; and the country, organised 
like Switzerland, will be thinly peopled by a race with the here- 
ditary habit of education, but few desires or opportunities of 
excitement. The inherent conservatism of the people—a con- 
servatism as of Hindoos—will have its fullest scope. ‘The ambi- 
bitious and the energetic will go elsewhere, for there will be 
nothing to do here, to return in the evening of life, as Scotchmen 
do, drawn back by the strong attraction of the restful, gentle, 


. uneventful life within the endless park. Indeed, England may be 


the country residence of the English-speaking, old, and prosperous 
from out of all the world. There will be much equality of mental 
condition, for education will have done its work for two hundred 
years, and probably much equality of circumstance, for with the 
wealth of the country the plutocracy will have perished. The 
sense of leisureliness and the enjoyment of leisure will again 
be on the land. ‘There will be no fear of invasion to 
distract the people, for over every local emblem will float 
the broad Blue Flag, the Flag of the Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
tion, which none may insult and live; and there will be much 
inclination to culture, to study, and especially to study of 
those feverish days when England was great, and reverenced 
and hated in every continent, and full of wealth and luxury and 
pauperism. But for the most part, life will be somewhat bovine, 
the greatest occupation the manufacture of fine kine, the greatest 
interest the watching from a distance the throbbing life of the 
real world, the greatest pleasure the enjoyment of nature in the 
trees, the grass, and the clouds. 

There is nothing to regret that we know of in such a 
picture, for the race will be greater than ever—and what 
does its habitat signify?—and England herself, though her poli- 
tical being must be absorbed in that of the mighty Federation, 
will remain the ancient mother of nations,—perhaps regain, by a 
development of intellectual, or scientific, or theological power 
her prestige among mankind. Out of such a sleepy world as we 
have sketched came the greatest English man and woman— 
Shakespeare and George Eliot—and why should the old conditions 
not produce the old effects? It was after dominion perished 
that Italy conquered Art, and threw far and wide over mankind 
the enduring Papal chain. But will it go so? Possibly it 
will. There seems to be some instinct in the popular mind 
that it will, for the curious prediction that England is 
becoming a larger Holland has been repeated until it has 
obtained a general acceptance. ‘There are far-sighted states- 
men, too, who think it will, and one of them even founded 
upon his belief an appeal to Parliament for aid in his effort to 
pay off the National Debt. And yet it may all go so very differ- 
ently. So much will depend upon the character of the rulers of 
that day, and so much more upon the temper of the nation, when 
the necessity of perishing in poverty or of departing in peace is 
once perceived. It is a very good people, no doubt, the Eng- 
lish, good and good-humoured, when not too much pressed ; 
but there is a terrible Berserkar streak in it, for all 

















that,—a readiness, if the worst comes to the worst, to adopt 
the only truthful aristocratic motto, that of the Karls of Crans- 
toun, “Thou shalt want ere I want.” ‘The writer once saw the 
Berserkar side of the national character let loose in the recon- 
quest of India, and failed to see any trace either of indecision or 
of seruple. We could conceive of the forty millions of Anglo-~ 
Saxons cooped up in an island too small for them, pressed on 
their tenderest point, their capacity of money-getting, and 
aware that they must change their situation or let English history 
end, bursting out not as emigrants, but as conquerors, and. found. 
ing not new coloniess, but a new Empire, held together by strong 
military organisation, and worked not for the benefit of the 
world, but of the island. We could conceive of their telling the 
world that they must have more room, and taking it with thestrong 
hand, deciding that they, for example, and not the Portuguese, 
would hold and govern and populate Brazil, or even in their exas- 
peration using their last wealth to conquer a considerable portion 
of Southern Europe. There is nothing in the national character 
to make that form of euthanasia impossible, and a good deal 
in the national history to suggest it. France was conquered 
by Henry V. because the English nobles felt “there was not 
room in one little island for them all.” ‘The German chiefs are 
always taunting us because we do not make the Army 
conterminous with the nation, but whether they would 
like the British nation turned into an army is not by any 
means so certain. England hungry, despairing of the future, 
but with her accumulated wealth still undispersed, might 
accept the fate of absorption into her kindred nations ; but she 
might also become the most aggressive and the most dangerous 
Power in the world,—might, for example, choose to make it her 
business and work in the world to govern Asia, not merely to 
keep up the Roman Peace, as she does in India, but to govern the 
continent in the full meaning of the word, taxing it in compen- 
sation for the benefits she conferred. A slow and gentle decline 
is possible, but we are the children of Odin, and it was not thus 
their instinct told them to die. 





THE COLORADO BEETLE. 

NTOMOLOGISTS know him as Doryphora decemlineata, and 
fondly describe him as a beautiful being, whose ground- 
colour is Venetian red, with a double row of black spots orna- 
menting the ten stripes along his sides, black knees and feet, but 
“pale” legs. He is known and feared in his own country 
—which is his in the sense in which an Indian tiger’s village 
is said by the natives to belong to him—by the simpler 
appellation of the potato-bug. The curious, destructive 
little creature to which we are waraed to give an inhospitable 
reception by solemn pictorial proclamation from church porches, 
to the amazement of rural churchgoers, inspecting the pictures of 
the pest with misgivings as to whether this may not be an out- 
burst of Ritualistic ornament in the matter of parish notices, 1s 
not, as Mr. Ryley—who has studied him closely for several years— 
tells us, correctly speaking, a bug. ‘The ten-lined nuisance is a 
potato-beetle, “‘if you call him short,” gnd his mission is the 
devouring of the potato all over the Western States of 
America,—and all over Europe, too, if he can succeed 
in importing himself in any great numbers, as there 
is grave reason to fear he may. He has been unremittingly 
engaged in the devouring of Western-States potatoes since he 
was discovered in 1824, in the region of the Upper Missouri, by 
Mr. Say, during an exploring expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 
where the potato grows wild, and is called the sand-bur. When the 
cultivated bulb came in his way, owing to the westward advance 
of civilisation, the potato-beetle took to it kindly, and so effec- 
tually tracked the line of feeding-ground, that in 1859 he was in 
great force a hundred miles west of Omaha City, in Nebraska,—a 
district which, if we remember rightly, has also suffered severely 
from locusts within the last few years. If we trace on a map 
of the States the line of march which Mr. Ryley describes as 
that of the potato-beetle, we see how fast and how formidable 
its advance has been to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
which it was erroneously believed would have proved the 
term of its operations. Mr. Ryley considers that the fertile 
country east of the Rocky Mountains, extending from the Black 
Hills to Mexico, is the native home of the Colorado beetle, and 
that civilisation, in the way of traffic and settlement on the plains, 
has given it the opportunity of foreign travel. For instance, 
the dispersion of the plant it fed on, through the Texas cattle 
traflic, afforded the means by which the beetle passed the great 
stretches of prairie lying east of its native haunts. In 1861 it 
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invaded Ohio, in 1864-65 it crossed the Mississippi into 
[llinois at five points, and having established perma- 
nent colonies—for it is not true that the innumerable 
army marches on en masse after ravaging the. country; 
on the contrary, it annexes each successive province 
and settles in vast numbers—travelled to Lake Michigan, 
and in 1870 descended upon Ontario at two different 
points. In 1871 the southern columns were swarming on the 
wing in the streets of St. Louis, while the northern columns 
advanced at a rapid rate. ‘During that summer,” says Mr. 
Ryley, “the Detroit river was literally swarming with the 
beetles, and they were crossing Lake Erie on ships, chips, staves, 
any floating object which presented itself.” In 1873, the advance- 
guards were on the eastern limits of New York,—all this time 
the beetle was ravaging the crops in its native home and in the 
Mississippi Valley, and was also learning to extend its dietary far 
beyond potatoes,—and in 1874, it was reported from Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia ; also having reached the Atlantic seaboard. ‘This means 
that it had spread over 1,500,000 square miles. Enormous loss 
had been occasioned over this vast extent of country by the 
farmers’ ignorance of the nature of the insect. They neg- 
lected to deal with the first brood, and the second got 
ahead of them. Then came an alarming report to Mr. 
Ryley from Mr. Dean, of New York, who had seen the insect 
flying about at Brooklyn. It had got out to sea, so far as 
Coney Island, having deserted certain districts in which it 
had previously been feeding prosperously upon the egg- 
plant. ‘I am puzzled,” says Mr. Dean, “by the fact that 
millions of them desert the fertile fields of Flatbush and 
Gravesend and steer for the barren acres of Coney Island, on 
which the principal vegetation is a coarse sea-grass, which they 
do not seem to touch. They appear to have an irresistible 
tendency to travel east, and are only stopped by the waves of the 
Atlantic Ocean.” That they would take to a seafaring life when 
it was possible speedily became apparent, for at several places in 
Connecticut the beetles were washed ashore in such masses as to 
poison the air, and the captain of a New London vessel found 
that they boarded him in such numbers at sea that the hatches 
had to be closed. Naturalists watching the progress of this ter- 
rible little creature estimated that it would reach the Atlantic, 
at the average annual rate of its spread, which is eighty-eight 
miles, in 1881. It has stolen a very quick march upon their 
calculations. 

The actual manner of the small depredator’s travel is flight; it 
moves only when, as the perfect beetle, it can command its wide- 
spreading rose-coloured wings, which, when at rest, lie folded like 
fans underneath their striped cases. But it avails itself of every 
means of transit, being carried by man and beast, vehicle and 
vegetable, by waggon, and train, and ship. Winds and waters 
aid it, and many curious instances of its endurance under painful 
conditions are cited, besides that of the specimens sent recently 
in a pill-box from America to an anxious inquirer on this side of 
the Atlantic, which were quite lively after their trip, during which 
they had no food and the shortest possible allowance of air. “I 
have no doubt,” says Mr. Ryley, ‘‘that the Colorado potato- 
beetle could survive a sufficient length of time to be drifted alive 
to Point Edward,”—we are supposed to follow the creature on 
the map,—“ if driven into Lake Huron anywhere within twenty or 
thirty miles of that place, or if beaten down anywhere within the 
same distance, while attempting to cross the lake.” Captain John 
Boyne, of the ‘ Lizzie Doak,’ reports finding his deck and sails 
infested with potato-bugs when half-way from Chicago to St. 
Joseph at night. Not a bug was on deck when the schooner left 
Chicago. The beetle is as tenacious as it is enterprising, and though 
it does its worst in the first years of its settlement, because its 
natural enemies take time to come to the assistance of man in 
keeping it in check, its motto is, “J’y suis, Jy reste; ‘‘always,” 
says Mr. Ryley, “‘ being present to take its chances in the great 
struggle for existence, and to get the upper hand, if it can.” East 
of the Rocky Mountains it is therefore evident that the feeding- 
gtounds of this pernicious creature and the potato-growing por- 
tion of the country will be conterminous. The most interesting 
question (to Americans) now is whether, like Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s correspondent, its ‘* bright home will be in the setting sun ” 
also. There seems good reason to hope that it will not succeed 
in reaching the Pacific, but the causes which inspire that hope are 
not precisely cheering arguments for us, as they point to a pro- 
bability of our climate suiting Doryphora of the ten lines 
to a nicety. It objects to great heights, and cannot stand 

very dry weather or continuous heat, so that even if 


it did get a lift, by road or rail, into California, it might not 
thrive there. Nevertheless, its monographer fears that it 
would ‘‘hold its own,” meaning a large per-centage of every- 
body’s potatoes. The most interesting question to us is, of 
course, how to keep the Colorado beetle out of England, a seri- 
ous question, though it has its comic side, like everything else ; 
and though it has arisen in the sea-serpent and Ramsgate Sands 
season. The Report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture on 
the Colorado beetle—accompanied by the prettiest possible 
model of the creature pursuing its industrious ravages, in all its 
stages of being—describes its indomitable activity and readiness of 
resource witha convincing eloquence, and adds that it is peculiarly 
locomotive during the months of August and September. Consider- 
ing that the German authorities give up the exclusion from Europe of 
these beetles, and are adopting preventive measures, after their 
eminently practical fashion, and that ‘‘one beetle was seen upon 
the wing ” after the slaughter of the intruders at Miilheim, there 
is sound reason to fear that this distinguished foreigner may be 
on his way to our potato-fields, and with the more comprehensive 
appetite which has come to him with extended views and distant 
travel. Indeed, he has taken kindly to cabbage, and so much has 
his menu developed, that a recent lecturer on our expected guest, 
declares that he has actually discarded the potato in Colorado. 
This gentleman, however, is not of the same opinion as Mr. 
Ryley with respect to the beetle’s preferences in matters of 
climate, thinks England would not agree with it, and regards the 
Duke of Richmond's Bill as premature. Considering the aspect 
of utter bewilderment with which two Suffolk farmers were 
perusing the ‘ notice’ which caught the eye of the present writer, 
last week, in the porch of an ancient church, near the scene of the 
celebrated ‘‘gammoning” of Sam Weller by Job Trotter, it 
will take a considerable period to prepare the bucolic mind of 
Britain to act on the advice of the Government of the Hague :— 
‘If you meet with this formidable enemy of the potato-field, 
in any shape whatever, kill it at once.” 

Where it can neither be prevented nor exterminated, the 
beetle may be managed, and it no longer excites the dread 
which it once caused in the Western States, where its manage- 
ment is now considered part of potato-culture. This ‘“ manage- 
ment” includes the art of killing the beetle without poisoning 
its executioners in the process, for though its ‘‘ juices” are not 
poisonous, the exhalations arising from the crushing, burning, 
or scalding to death of great masses of these creatures at a time 
are so. Much ingenuity has been exercised in the invention of 
machines for the destruction of the beetle, and the description of 
one of these is rather comic. Let us hope we shall not have to 
see our farm labourers abroad in the fields with a ‘spray 
machine, consisting of a tank, strapped knapsack-fashion on 
the shoulders, and connected by rubber tubes with a pair of 
bellows, strapped to the waist, turned by a crank, and 
connected with a movable nozzle.” This ‘atomiser” dis- 
tributes Paris-green water among the insects, that is, it 
poisons them, without poisoning the plant they feed on; but 
Paris-green is only one of the many weapons used against the 
Colorado beetle, in the war which never knows a suspension of 
hostilities. ‘The political and diplomatic department of the fight 
is important and interesting, and the allies, strictly actuated by 
self-interest, on which the farmer ‘‘out West” can count are 
numerous and formidable. Some of them, the crow, the 
quail, the duck, and the chicken, are within our reach; the 
skunk is not, but on the whole, we would rather do without him, 
the common garden-toad is death on the bug, spiders depart 
from their ordinary. customs in his regard, and instead of sucking 
his juices eat him up whole, and he is also accommodated with an 
interesting parasite, which swarms on him, so that he languishes 
and perishes. This nice creature (Uropoda Americana), about 
the size of the head of a small pin, possesses a distinctive feature 
among mites :—‘‘ A pair of extensile processes, each armed at the 
top with a bifid claw, somewhat resembling that of a lobster. 
This organ is beautifully adapted to penetrating the hard covering 
of beetles, and thus securing Uropoda to its slippery support.” 
The insect allies are, however, most effective of all, for they 
devour the larvee, and the ladybird of all kinds comes out nobly 
in the cause of competitive destruction ; while a number of beetles 
and “true” bugs may also be confidently relied upon, among 
them the soldier-bug, of which Mr. Ryley says, ‘‘ We admire the 
muscular power of the lion, which grips and tears an animal 
larger than itself; but feats performed by these young soldier- 
bugs throw the lion’s strength completely into the shade, for they 
may be often seen running nimbly with a Doryphora larva four 





or five times their own size, held high in air upon their out- 
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stretched beaks.” The dotted-legged plant-bug is an able auxili- 
ary, and several noble flies, hawks of the insect world, are ever 
ready to pounce on the multitudinous beetle and thin him out. 
Mr. Ryley has personally observed two dozen species of 
true” insects, not counting spiders, flies, or mites, 
preying on him of the ten lines, so that he has not 
the uninterruptedly good time which might be supposed 
from his triumphant march across a continent. We fear 
the rose-breasted grosbeak is not a British bird, but he might 
perhaps be acclimatised, as he is very beautiful, and an assiduous 
devourer of Doryphora with ten lines. It seems there is a bogus- 
bug which is sometimes taken for the genuine article, but it is 
harmless, except to the wild potato. Mistakes, awkward for the 
ladybirds, are liable to be made between their eggs and those of 
the destroyer, but there is no excuse for confounding grown-up 
specimens ; the Colorado beetle is invariably, the ladybird is 
never, striped. 

Mr, Ryley discusses our prospects with the disinterested com- 
posure of a naturalist, and with a certain pride in his beetle. Mr. 
Bates says hopefully that few American insects have been natu- 
ralised here, and no American beetle. Mr. Ryley urges that a 
minute yellow American ant has become very troublesome in 
England, that two American beetles are doing much damage in 
France, while the woolly aphis, or American “ Blight,” is 
‘* quite a pest both in England and on the Continent,” and that 
the Colorado beetle has dispersed “generalisations based on 
geographical distribution ” already. He has reached Germany, 
had his portrait taken, been modelled in wax, appeared in gene- 
ral orders, assumed the dimensions of a topic and a scare; given 
rise in England to a debate, a Bill, anda Blue-book ; he is to be the 
next novelty in studs and pin-heads; he is already crawling on fancy 
stationery, and figuring beside the announcements of ‘* Wanted” 
by the police. That this particular Snark, which is to be hunted 
with poison and care, should turn out to be a Boojum here, would 
be luck for us of which his monographer mildly desponds. 





IMPRESSIONS OF A MEETING-HOUSE. 

Tis not necessary to mention the name or situation of the 
meeting-house, but you must know a little about its appear- 
ance. I saw at a glance that it was a somewhat more carnal 
structure than the usual Friends’ Mceting-House. ‘lhat is a 
square, prim, dingy, brick building, belonging to no order of 
architecture, surrounded generally by a high blind wall, shutting 
out the din of the outer world, and standing in a small, trim court- 
yard. You may expect to see a few flags in front of the door,— 
‘* the Quakers’ Exchange,” as it is called, —where the Friends, after 
meeting, congregate to talk over the most innocent gossip of the 
week, This was not like the little Yorkshire or Cumberland 
meeting-houses which I had seen,—whitewashed ; marked by a 
simplicity that recalled the days when George Fox “had a con- 
cern to visit friends”; and surrounded by its modest grave- 
yard, where lay unrecorded, but not forgotten, some of the 
worthies of the earlier days of Quakerism. This was not 
quite like these peaceful meeting-places of a peaceful people. 
There was about its gates some of the bustle and stir that 
showed that its congregation was gathered from the dwellers in a 
considerable manufacturing town. Carriages drawn by the sleekest 
of horses drove up in quick succession, and footmen slammed the 
doors with an extra bang, perhaps with the feeling, ““ Let usmake 
a noise while we may.” All—Friends on foot, as well as carriage- 
folk—exchanged greetings and shook hands. One could not help 
being struck by the large size of the building for the number of 
attendants,—committee-rooms, anterooms, and lavatories ex- 
plained this peculiarity. On the threshold, males and females, 
husbands and wives, were inexorably torn asunder. ‘The ladies 
entered a retiring-room, where they were relieved of their cloaks 
by an attendant Friend, who was kindly and ungrammatically 
greeted by all, rich and poor, with the remark, ‘“‘ How are thee, 
Rebecca Jones?” The gentlemen went to the right into an ante- 
room, where a few minutes were spent in mild secular talk, and 
whence they emerged in pairs. The body of the building 
consisted of a large, plain room, cool and airy. Of course 
no Bibles, hymn-books, or prayer-books were to be seen, 





steeple-house. But most, [ observed, were uncovered, and so I was 
soon at my ease. The ladies—all of them comely, and many much 
more—sat on one side; while the gentlemen, with vigorous and 
thoughtful faces, sat on another, in grave and parallel lines. In 
front of them was “ the gallery,” two rows of seats raised a trifle 
above the level of the floor. In the back row sat the Approved 
Ministers, male and female, ‘‘the weighty, seasoned, and sub- 
stantial Friends ;” in the front, sat the elders and overseers, male 
and female too. One or two female elders were shut up in true 
Friends’ bonnets; those bonnets, placed in a prominent position, 
were as much, I could see, relics of the past as the helmets hung on a 
baronial wall. In the garbs there was nothing to suggest faith. 
fulness to the query touching ‘‘ plainness of speech, behaviour, and 
apparel.” Perhaps if anything struck me as regards the dress of 
those around me, it was a certain costly simplicity, an intrinsic 
solidity about the silks, an unostentatious soundness of texture 
and richness of fabric. Perhaps these dresses were in accordance 
with the precepts of the ‘ Book of Discipline ;” they certainly 
harmonised with the advice of Polonius,— 
**Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy.” 

In getting rid of some ancient peculiarities, and in taking to but- 
tons, the Friends have hit upon a really rational dress. 

The service began,—or rather, it did not begin; all that was 
done was to sink into general silence. And what a silence! I 
have heard of the stillness of the central seas or the silence 
of the grave, or ‘“‘the voice of hushed-up life.” I have 
sat besides voiceless tarns, in solitary places among the hills, 
I know something of the awful stillness brooding over moun- 
tain-tops, and 1 vividly remember the dumb aspect of things 
when I once crawled on hands and feet far from the daylight 
through the old workings and up the gloomy galleries of a deserted 
mine. But silence has its inner and outer chambers, its depths 
and lower depths, and we seemed as we sat to be borne to its 
nethermost caverns. In the first five minutes, the rustle of 
silks and the shuffling of feet settling into position had died 
away. Another two minutes more, and the short, devout 
cough which is the exordium of all services had ceased. 
Another minute more, and the fall of a pin would have sounded 
as a profane act. Henceforth I lost count of time ; if I was con- 
scious at all, it was of the outwardly strange fact that while 
human beings usually meet to talk, these good people had left 
their homes and travelled far in order to be silent together and 
enjoy gregarious quiet. But how much was there to be said for 
this silence, this ‘‘ lending our hearts and spirits wholly to the 
influence of mild-minded melancholy.” One truly tasted the 
pleasure of deep repose, and one’s inner spirit seemed to sing, 
“There is no joy but calm.” Some Friends, it is said, think 
that this silence is but an accident of their worship, not fit for 
these times. ‘To me, Barclay’s idea seems higher and holier :— 
‘‘ The great work of one and all ought to be to wait upon God, 
and retiring out of their own thoughts and imaginations, to feel 
the Lord’s presence, and know a gathering into his name indeed, 
where He is in the midst, according to his promise.” ‘Silence 
is, and must necessarily be, a special and principal part of God’s 
worship.” Let the Friends cleave fast to these wise words. Let 
them leave to others noisy modes of service, of their own plea- 
sure and appointment. ‘Time will not soon make old, and certainly 
not in these babbling days, the truth that in silent waiting 
and inward communing the deepest aspirations of the soul breathe 
forth. How many of one’s friends, and how many public men 
too, did one wish to take and bathe—persistently bathe—in this 
cool stream! What medicine to the bruised and wearied spirit, and 
“hearts worn out with many wars,” these moments might 
minister! And what a high-road to charity and lock-fast gates 
against envy and all evil passions! How easy, in these circum- 
stances, to preserve that ‘love, coolness, gentleness, and dear unity” 
which Edward Burrough in his parting words inculcates. The 
testimonies of the early Friends, how in tribulation they had 
renewed their strength and received inward consolation and 
refreshment in this ‘pure, still waiting upon God in the spirit,” 
as Alexander Parker expresses it, in one of his letters, became 
credible as one sat there. ‘Truth compels me to add that I observed 
closely the demeanour of my neighbours. A very few were not 


for the Quakers’ maxim, as one of them expressed it, is, “I quite edifying. One or two twirled their thumbs with gentle 


do not carry my prayers in my pocket ;” and the only thing 


| assiduity. One dozed the doze of the righteous. He might, 


to reassure a Churchman that he had to do with his common | perhaps, plead ancient authority, for the old Friends had to de- 
Christianity was the sight of abundance of hassocks. As a’ plore ‘sleeping in meeting” as “‘a grief and exercise to all the 


mere publican, I was at a loss to know what to do with my 
hat, taking off which might be construed into an act of 


faithful among us.” Some of the members of the younger 


generation kept eyeing their boots, rubbing their rings, or 


indecorum, and equivalent to treating the meeting as a mere | abstractedly watching flies on the ceiling. But those who in- 
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dulged in these excitements were exceptions. Of the great 
majority, I might say that their deportment was such, to quote 
the “ Book of Discipline,” as to ‘‘ demonstrate that they were in 
earnest in the great duty of waiting upon and worshipping God in 
irit.” 
Pat last, much to my regret, the silence was broken. One of 
the audience, if the term may be used, of long standing in the 
Truth knelt and ‘“ appeared in supplication.” His prayer 
was in no way striking, not more fervid and living than the 
prayers of ahireling Ministry. When it was ended, another period 
of rapt silence followed; then another gentleman rose to speak. 
Of the sermon there was much to say in praise. It was homely, 
and expressed in those simple Saxon terms which Friends, to 
their credit, faithfully use. The morality inculcated was prac- 
tical,—there were no declamatory outbursts, no false sentiment 
or straining at effect; and considering that the discourse was 
improvised, it was strangely coherent. It was manifestly the 
sincere, unpremeditated expression of the working of an earnest 
mind. But one peculiarity was very pronounced,—a mixture of 
Biblical and mercantile phraseology. The speaker's thoughts 
were always spiritual, but his words were at times a little earthy. 
He argued a little too much that sin was a worthless investment, 
and that sacrifice meant lending on very safe security. From some 
saying in the Old ‘Testament he drew a moral which would have 
been better understood in the surrounding manufacturing 
town than in ancient Judea. One or two of the mixed 
metaphors were so uncouth as to remind the writer of two 
sentences of a piece of solemn advice given by a pious gentle- 
man to a friend in need :—*‘ May the blessing of Heaven rest over 
you! May next April turn up trumps.” ‘The sermon was, in fact, 
a little disappointing, too like many I had heard at what Quakers 
circuitously call ‘‘publie parish places of worship.” I dozed at 
times, and as I did, the bare meeting-house in the secluded lane 
was somewhat forgotten, and my thoughts reverted to earlier 
days of Quakerism, and its sweet, mellow memories. Had I been 
listening to the true tones of the early Friends? Would James 
Parnel or the saintly Edward Burrough—he who declared his 
prison bars had become jewels in his eyes—or those who gave 
public and lively testimony to the death in ‘‘ bloody Boston,” 
have recognised such preaching as full of savour? It did not 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 
{To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—lI fear my paper on the Great Enigma was not as clear as 
I fancied I had made it, since both your last week's corre- 
spondents appear to assume that I “ object to a future life,” or 
disbelieve in it. I intended entirely to abstain from expressing 
any conviction on the question, nor indeed could | express a 
conviction which I certainly have not arrived at. My only 
intention in what I wrote was to point out that, as grounds for 
believing that we shall live again, the Spectator’s arguments were 
utterly untenable and inadequate; and my hope was that my 
representations might perhaps bring forth some stronger pleas for 
accepting that consolatory faith, which never seems to me in such 
peril as when I hear it “ proved,”—or when its most able and 
confident votaries explain their reasons for holding it. 

Miss Cobbe’s dream, like everything she writes, as a sarcasm 
is effective and vivacious ; but it scarcely strikes me, regarded as 
argument, enough to build a creed upon. Still it is a contribu- 
tion to the controversy. 

T have heard from a relative of my own a suggestion which 
appears to me weightier by far, but unfortunately its strength 
will be recognised only by minds whose fundamental assump- 
tions make them need it least. Those who feel and are con- 
vinced that God “enters into personal relations ” with His human 
creatures—who hold, or think they hold, communion with the 
Father of Spirits, whose natures, however undogmatic, are 
profoundly religious—urge that such relations, such communion, 
are inconceivable between a God and an Ephemeris, that they 
imply a union, an intimacy, if we may so speak, and a love on the 
part of the Creator, which would render the severance of such a 
tie at the expiration of seventy years (a mere moment in Ilis 
sight) too exquisitely painful to be the design of the one Being, 
or the destiny of the other. ‘This consideration, no doubt, must 
be decisive to all to whose spirits communion with their Father 
is the most absolute of verities, the most certain fact in their 
consciousness,—but alas! to those only. 

Miss Cobbe fancies me to have been “ an old schoolfellow of 
Harriet Martineau.” Unfortunately our intimacy began a third 
of a century ago, when school-days were matters of history for us 
both.—I am, Sir, &c., W. RR. Gree. 





recall the description of Josiah Coale’s potent ministration ; ‘ his 

declaration was to the ungodly like an axe or hammer, as a 

sword sharp and piercing, being mostly attended with an eminent | 
appearance of the dreadful power of the Lord, to the cutting down 
many tall cedars, and making the strong oaks to bow.” It did | 
not breathe that gentle, reasonable mysticism which made Ell- 
wood and John Woolman the spiritual countrymen of Vaughan. | 
There was missing that bold, prophetic tone, with its imperious | 
‘‘ Thus sayeth the Lord,” to be found in the utterances of that 
simple, unlettered husbandman, Marmaduke Stephenson, he who 
begins the story of his call in these Dantesque words,—‘‘ In the 
beginning of the year 1665, 1 was at the plough in the east part 
of Yorkshire, near the place of my outward habitation, and as I 
walked after the plough I was filled with the love of God, which 

did ravish my heart when I felt it,” &e: ‘The sermon I had heard | 
was not the sort of testimony which would have come from that | 
valiant Friend, William Gibson,—now a soldier, then a preacher | 
and shoemaker, despitefully treated, suffering hard imprisonment | 
and the spoliation of his goods, and consoling himself for abuse | 
at the hands of all men by writing ‘‘ An Epistle of Love.” I was 
pondering these things, and wondering whether comfort and | 
prosperity had killed the old life, when one elder, first looking | 
furtively at another to see whether he was ready, shook hands ; all | 
rose and went out; and my first meeting was at an end. X. 
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THE WORKING-MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” )} 

Sir,—In your article on this society last week, you say that 

‘‘when it began its work fifteen years ago, there were fifty-four 

clubs in existence.” Allow me to correct the statement, by ex- 


| plaining that when we first got the society to work in the autumn 
| of 1862 (its formation was begun in 1861, but not really effected 
| till the summer of 1862), there were only three workmen’s clubs 

| in existence, as far as I could ascertain,—one formed in 1858, by 
| the Rey. E. B. Chalmer, in Manchester ; another in 1860, by Miss 


Adeline Cooper, in Westminster; and a third in 1861, by Mrs. 
Bayley, in the Kensington Potteries. The “fifty-four” you 
speak of, with these exceptions, were all called into existence 
during the first year of our socicty’s labours, and directly or in- 
directly, nearly all of them through our action. ‘This, by refer- 
ring again to the annual report just published, you will see to be 
the statement it contains. For your notice itself, setting forth as 
it does vital truths in relation both to the Clubs and the Union, 
hearty thanks are due from all interested in the movement.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henny Sony. 
Artisans’ Institute, Castle Strect, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





MONITORS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(To THe EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eet St ation 
A DISCLAIMER. 
(To THE EpiTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have read your article on Mr. Smith, in the Spectator of 
the 11th inst. Will you allow me, in justice to myself, to state in 
your columns that I am not the author of the letters which have 
appeared in the public Press in reference to the treatment by the 
leaders of the Conservative party of Borough Members, and that 


| Sm,—Not the least able part of the able letter of your corre- 
spondent, “ R. H. Q.,” on “ Monitors in Public Schools” is that 
| in which he sets up a dilemma between “theoretical equality 
_ among the boys,” which he pronounces a failure, and the 
monitorial system in large schools. The careful reader will per- 
‘ceive that his reasoning applies only to large schools, but all 
readers are not necessarily careful, and as there is a natural 


tendency in the human mind to vague generalisation, it may not 





I do not know by whom the letters in question were written. It be out of place to object to an extension of the writer’s remarks 
is true that I have held strong opinions on the subject, which I | beyond the facts contemplated by him. He assumes that ‘the 
have communicated to those to whom I thought they should be | elder boys will treat the younger ones as inferiors, order them 
made known, viz., to the leaders of the Conservative party | about, and secure the best for themselves, and that when vicious 
boys indulge in every kind of brutality, no one will feel 
\it his business to call them to order.” 


themselves,—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Gorst. 


Hauser Freres, Schweizerhof, Lucerne, August 15th. This unpleasant, 
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not to say un-Christian course of conduct, may possibly be the 
true state of the case in large schools, although enjoying the 
benefit of considerable religious instruction ; the writer evidently 
knows so well what he is writing about, that I should feel great 
diffidence in controverting his position, but if it be supposed 
that this necessarily exists in human nature, and is inevitable in 
education, I should wish to enter a very emphatic protest. 
Theoretically, there ought to be, and in fact there can be, a con- 
dition of things where, if there are sufficient masters for the 
number of boys, and the masters understand the difference be- 
tween influence and interference, the tone of the school will make 
such a state of things impossible, and ‘‘ the leading boys will be 
on the side of morality, not in opinion only, but in action,” with- 
out implying any other theoretical equality than that of life, and 
without delegating to boys an authority which is only another 
name for doing indifferently at best the professional educator's 
work. 

Spite of the elaborate showing of ‘‘ R. H. Q.,” the difference 
seems rather in degree than in kind between Christ’s Hospital, 
where in conduct (‘* Whoever is shipwrecked is shipwrecked in 
conduct,” says Mr. Arnold) one little boy is left to another little 
boy and a beadle (etymologically, ‘‘ one who commands”’), and our 
“‘ great ” schools, where the passage is by insensible degrees from 
the mere humanity of the little boy to the gods who drink in 
peace the rich nectar on Olympus. ‘The public just now have 
been brought face to face with the question of the moral educa- 
tion of one boy by another. Poor Gibbs indignantly rejected 
the principle, finding it unsuccessful, It would be a pity for the 
public to be distracted from the full consideration of that very 
simple, but very important issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Withernden School, Caterham Valley, Surrey. C. TH. Lake, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—We are told by * R. H. Q.” that ‘the Monitorial system 
of our public schools is in no way affected by the inquiry now 
going on at Christ’s Hospital.” And the reason why we must 
not draw inferences from one system to another is said to be this, 
—that at one school a boy can be a monitor at an earlier age than 
at another school. I entirely fail to see the force of this reason- 
ing. Nobody ever supposed that the abuses of monitorial 
power, cropping up at intervals in different schools, are 
not, in a measure, dependent upon the particular forms into 
which the universal principle of boy-government happens to 
be thrown. But this is only of value as a question of degree, of 
mitigation or aggravation, as the case may be. What is in- 
herently vicious is the principle which is the foundation of the 
most various schemes. Whatever difference exists between the 
system which prevails at Christ’s Hospital and the systems which 
prevail at Rugby, Winchester, and Harrow, the notion that boys 
are fit to govern is the foundation and essential element of all. 
Those who think as I do, maintain that this principle is 
fundamentally rotten, and that all elaborate superstructures 
which are based upon it are insecure for that very reason. 
By your correspondent’s showing, the system at Christ’s Hos- 
pital differs from other systems in one particular only,—at 
Christ’s Hospital a boy is allowed to govern his school-fellows 
when only fourteen years of age; at other schools, when sixteen. 
What possible reason there can be for supposing that two years 
are all that is necessary for converting an incompetent into a com- 
petent ruler, we are not informed. My contention is that neither 
at fourteen, nor at sixteen, nor at eighteen years of age should 
schoolboys be trusted with such responsibility. Both the abuses 
of which the systems of other schools are so prolific and my own 
experience abundantly confirm this view. No doubt nearly every 
public-school man could give similar evidence that, in this respect, 
boys of sixteen are no better than their juniors by two years. 
Proficiency in the art of governing is confined to a minority, even 
in mature years, and is not attainable by impulsive and inex- 
perienced boys, themselves requiring the most careful supervision. 
This being the case, it is right to ask what remedy exists for 
these so probable abuses, what power of appeal can ensure their 
punishment. But this appeal is confessedly impossible. We 
have, then, to consider the fact that a great responsibility is 
thrown upon those who are naturally unfit for it, and that even 
supposing them to be generally fit, it is still impossible to pro- 
vide against abuse, or discover it when it occurs. 

Your correspondent meets these considerations with a very 





It is high time to expose the petitio principii upon which this 
reasoning proceeds. The only reason for believing that the 
abolition of the monitorial system would encourage oppression is 
the notion that monitors do now prevent it. But that is exactly 


what we, the opponents of the system, deny. Otherwise we 
should not oppose it. We contend that monitors do not prevent, 
but encourage oppression, and therefore that, so far as the pre- 
vention of oppression is concerned, the abolition of the monitorial 
power would make no material difference. On the other hand, 
great good would assuredly be done by removing from half the 
oppression now prevalent the mask of authority which is set forth 
as its justification. As matters now stand, both the authority of 
masters and the authority of school etiquette encourage monitorial 
tyranny, the former by affording a pretence of right, the latter by 
rendering impossible all appeal from such pretence. No substi- 
tute is required for that which is useless, and worse than useless, 
and a substitute can only be demanded on the assumption that 
what is abolished is of practical value. But to assume this is to 
assume the subject of the controversy. 

If it is really true that public schools and monitors are things 
inseparable, the future of Rugby, Winchester, and Harrow should 
be contémplated with the gravest concern by their admirers. I 
shall not attempt to discuss the question whether it is true or 
false. In any case, the fact remains that the grossest tyranny is 
still exercised in this country, whose greatest boast is of its free- 
dom and of the justice of its institutions, and the ambition to help 
towards the removal of these evilsis open to every energetic mind, 
and is a feeling not unworthy of the countrymen of Wilberforce 
and of Howard.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sherborne, August 21, Arrnur STRACHEY. 





“SEA OR MOUNTAIN?” 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The first paragraph of Dr. Burney Yeo’s interesting paper 
on ‘*Sea or Mountain?” in the last Fortnightly Review, contains 
a statement which calls for some qualification. Dr. Yeo writes: 
“The popularity of mountain health-resorts is of quite recent 
date.” So far as English patients are concerned, this is, no 
doubt, true. But the advantages of the mountain watering- 
places are not, as the words quoted seem to imply, a discovery of 
modern doctors. 

In the sixteenth century, fifty treatises, dealing with twenty- 
one different Swiss baths, were published. The most famous of 
these baths, the Swiss Baden, so popular that ladies used to insist 
on a covenant in their marriage settlements that they should be 
taken there once a year, so dissipated that, in the classical style of 
the day, Venus was said to have emigrated thither from Cyprus, 
lay, it is true, outside the mountain region. But one of the next 
in popularity, and the highest in medical reputation, was St. 
Moritz—* utiliores Rhoeticse in Engadinorum tractu, gustu vini, 
ut alieno potu peregrini non utantur,” says one of the old authors. 
Ata later date, Scheuchzer, in his ‘‘Itinera Alpina,” published 
with the imprimatur of Sir Isaac Newton, speaks of ‘ acidulas S. 
Mauriiianas frequentatas admodum a Rheetis, Helvetis, Germanis, 
Italis.” He quotes, in addition to Paracelsus’s report, two or 
three glowing poetical tributes to the efficacy of the waters, 
e.9.:— 

, “Syria Jordanum celebrat, Judea Bethesdam, 
Unum Mauritium predicat omne solum,” &c. 
At the beginning of this century, the demand for accommodation 
so far exceeded the supply that it was said to be useless to repair 
to St. Moritz without letters of introduction to some resident. 
An Italian nobleman proposed to build a bath-house, but the 
villagers, with characteristic caution, declined his offer, fearing 
to lose the profits made by lodging and boarding the guests in 
their own houses. 

On the southern side of the Bernina chain, the baths of 
Masino (passed over, together with Le Piese and all the health- 
resorts of the Eastern Alps, by Dr. Yeo) were popular in very 
early, some think in Roman days. ‘‘Ccelestes pene ac pro- 
digiosee operationes hisce thermis adscribuntur, nulli tempera- 
mento obsunt,” is the report of the sixteenth century. 

The source of Pfeffers, despite its situation one of the first 
Alpine springs to become popular, was discovered in the eleventh, 
or according to other authorities, in the thirteenth century. A new 
bath-house was built in 1630, on the site of an older one, destroyed 
by fire. In Canton Valais, Brieg and Leukerbad were rival spas ; at 
the latter, a Bishop of Sion built in 1501 a ‘‘ magnificent hotel ”’ 


old reply,—What would we substitute for the present system, | for the bathers, which stood till 1719, when it was destroyed by 


supposing it abolished? In such an event, 


what would | 


anavalanche. Beside those already mentioned, Alvenen, Vederis, 


be the safeguard against anarchy and unlimited oppression ? | Bormico, Ganey, and Jenatz, in the Priitigau, Tarasp, Gurnigel, 
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and Stachelberg, were known in early times. What the accommo- 
dation was like may be judged from the illustrations in the old 
books, or by a visit to such a remote spot as Tenniger Bad, in a 
side-glen of the Vorderrheinthal, where the original row of 
wooden troughs, fitted closely together, still remains. 

Moreover, if our predecessors made water their first object, 
Alpine air was not undervalued. The following sentence is more 
than a hundred years old :—“ C'est ’ la position de la Suisse, et 
aux montis de glace qui en sont l’effet naturel, qu’est dia l’air pur 
et sain qu’on y respire.” One eighteenth-century writer suggests 
that the immunity from epidemics enjoyed of late by Alpine 
valleys which had suffered severely from the plague in the middle- 
ages may be attributed to an increase in the glaciers. 

The study of the effects on the human frame of diminished 
atmospheric pressure and mountain climates is most important and 
interesting, and is in the right hands when taken up by practical 
physicians. There is one fact not referred to by Dr. Yeo, which 
is, I think, as indisputable as the refreshing quality of glacier-air 
he points out. The air on snow at heights of between 9,000 ft. 
and 11,000 ft.—that is, just before it becomes sufficiently rarified 
to impede in the slightest degree muscular exertion—produces a 
stimulating effect on the frame which destroys all sense of fatigue, 
and is far in excess of that experienced on the lower glaciers. It 
is practically impossible in Europe to live at such altitudes, and 
it is probable, from South-American observations, that such a 
stimulant is too strong for a permanency. But its value, taken 
in occasional doses, might be worth considering. The inn near 
the top of the Stelvio is excellently situated for trying the experi- 
ment. Invalids, however, who venture on these regions must 
submit to join the beroped and bespectacled caravan. But the 
same objection applies, pace Dr. Yeo, to his favourite promenade, 
the Morteratsch Glacier. 
speak of it ‘‘ as a vast field of glacier, easily traversed in all direc- 
tions.” If many of bis patients follow, after the usual manner of 
tourists, this advice, it may not, I fear, be long before one of 
them finds a sudden cure in a crevasse.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dovetas W. Fresurirenp. 


OUR LOGICAL LAWS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,— The preamble of the Amended Public Libraries Act 
just passed says:—‘‘It has been found that in many cases a 
public meeting is a most incorrect and unsatisfactory mode, and 
fails to indicate the general opinion of the ratepayers, and it is 
desirable to ascertain these opinions more correctly.” And the 
Act provides a remedy for this ‘“ unsatisfactory mode.” Now 
the Borough Funds Act compels all Municipal Corporations to 
adopt this condemned mode before making any improvements for 
the benefit of the ratepayers, and in at least two large boroughs 
the ratepayers have suffered severely, through the obstinacy or 
peevishness of two or three ill-natured and interested persons 
who have opposed schemes intended for the benefit of all. Yet 
the present Government have refused, or rather have not taken 
any steps to repeal, an Act whose provisions are condemned by 
one of their own measures! Is not this logical and consistent ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., ALPHA. 


BOOKS. 





It is, perhaps, a little bold of him to. 


account of the forms under which they were worshipped, and 
mention of the tribes which specially worshipped each, might have 
been looked for in a work like Mr. Gill’s; but information of this 
kind is given only for a few cases, and then not quite distinctly. 
Of the gods not admitted to the pantheon we are told scarcely 
anything, and of the relations between their worship and that of 
the national gods we are told nothing at all. On many other 
matters we get only a hint, casually dropped, where full infor- 
mation would have been most instructive. The result is that we . 
receive but a vague impression of what was the religious condition 
of the Mangaians, and are not much helped towards judging 
of the steps by which it was arrived at. The ‘‘myths” which 
Mr. Gill has collected, some of which he describes as being 
esoteric teaching of the Mangaian priests, though they indicate 
a considerable activity of speculation, throw scarcely any light on 
the actual growth of Mangaian faiths. They are, for the most 
part, ‘ origins,” such as of late have been produced by the dozen 
by some enterprising philosophers among ourselves. The most 
interesting of them are local modifications of traditions, pre- 
viously recorded, which, in one shape or another, have been cur- 
rent throughout Polynesia and New Zealand. 

In Mangaia, society and religion were alike in a curious phase 
when European influences put a stop to their independent de- 
velopment. It is probable that the first colonists came (as Mr. 
Gili suggests) from Hawaii, five or six centuries ago. ‘Their repre- 
sentatives in later times deduced their descent from the three sons 
of Tavaki, the daughter of their god, Rongo,—sons who, as one 
of the songs which Mr. Gill has translated says, had ‘‘no father,” 
—that is, whose fathers were unknown; and who were on 
this account, as Mr. Gill seems to think, sometimes said 
to have been sons as well as grandsons of Rongo, illegitimate 
children being still commonly spoken of as children of the 
gods. There were a good many bodies of subsequent settlers, 
some of which came by choice, while others were driven by acci- 
dent; a band of worshippers of the god Tane—probably from 
Rarotonga—and a band of Tongans, worshippers of the lizard 
god, Tonga-iti, being among the earliest. ‘The original colonists 
seem to have had to go to the ‘lane connection for their priests; 
and through the priestly influence they were led to conjoin with 
the worship of Rongo (a god who lived in the shades) the worship 
of Motoro—said to have been the son of a Rarotongan chief ‘* who 
had grown up under the sacred shade of the tamanu leaves "—a 
god who lived in daylight, and entered into and inspired the priests 
who carried on his worship. ‘The original colonists established 
their supremacy over all later comers; and their priestly tribe, 
first as priests of Motoro, and afterwards by superior prowess, had 
control over them, and were, in fact, the lords of the island. For 
long this tribe conjoined the worship of ‘Tane with their functions 
as priests of Motoro, but a memorable incident, the slaughter of a 
famous chief named 'Tiaio by one of their number—so the story 
runs—led to their substituting Tiaio for Tane, worshipping him 
under the forms of the shark and the eel. 

When the island became known to Europeans, and probably 
long before, its tribes, in time of peace, formed a rude kind of 
commonwealth. ‘There was a chief whose superiority all other 
chiefs acknowledged, who was the lord or temporal ruler of the 
island. At the close of a period of war he was appointed by the 
| tribes who had been victorious in the war, and he held office till 
| war broke out again. At each proclamation of peace there was 





|a resettlement of the land of the island, made by agreement 





ees eieeiasiaaial ee atte | between the victors. A human sacrifice, offered to Kongo, 
MYTHS AND SONGS FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC.* | was needed for the inauguration of peace, and portions of 


Tus is an interesting book, and though unsatisfactory in some the victim’s body were the title-deeds by which the chiefs 
important respects, it may be regarded as a valuable addition to | or clans heid their Jands till war again threw everything into con- 
the literature which treats of the South Sea Islands. The “‘myths” | fusion. The lot of the vanquished was hard, for they became the 
are clearly and skilfully narrated. ‘The translations are spirited, and | serfs of the victors, but in many cases the servile condition was 
look like faithful work. Those who read for amusement, or to | ameliorated through theinfluence of relationships subsisting between 
know what the traditions and poetical fancies of the Polynesians | the serf and persons belonging to the victorious tribes. Such re- 
are like, will find in both much curious matter, set forth in a form | lationships seem to have been common, ‘There was no bar to 
by no means repellent. Mr. Gill, however, came before the world | marriage between persons of the stronger clans and persons of the 
heralded by Mr. Max Miiller, and his book was offered as throw- | weaker, and husband and wife were frequently—-and we are dis- 
ing some light on the growth of mythologies and of religions. For | posed to think habitually—of different tribes and worshippers of 
this purpose, it is much less valuable than it ought to have been— | different gods. ‘Then children of the same parents might be of 
than it would have been, had the author taken the trouble of | different tribes, for it was matter of arrangement between the 
explaining to us matters about which, as it would seem, he must | parents whether a child should be of the father’s tribe and worship 
have been informed. ‘There is an indistinctness of statement, an | or of the mother’s. The father’s tribe and worship, however, were 
insufficiency of statement, which at some points is very puzzling. | preferred. A child was, immediately after birth, dedicated to the 
There are surprising omissions. A list of those of the gods of | god of the tribe to which he was to belong, and a momentous 
Mangaia which were included in the Island pantheon, with some | consequence often depended upon whether he was afliliated to the 
a father’s tribe or to the mother’s. One or other of the two might 

be among the weaker tribcs, whose deities, called in consequence 


© Muth 


1s and Songs from the South Pacific. By the Rev. W. W. Gill, BA. Wi 
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‘* dead gods,” could not protect their votaries from being sacrificed 
to Rongo or Motoro. Mr. Gill says that this consideration was 
not allowed much weight. It raised something like a point of 
honour, and possibly Mangaian parents cared more for their 
gods than for their children. He tells us of a friend of his who 
had a narrow escape from growing up devoted to the altar, his 
mother having importuned from his father a promise that he should 
be dedicated to her family god, the lizard-god, Teipe—a promise 
which the father at the last moment broke; and he says that a 
father would stoically pronounce the name of his own god over 
his son, though by doing so he might be ensuring him a bloody 
death, and possibly the lot of being cut up into title-deeds. ‘The 
system of dedicating children shows not merely that worship and 
tribal connection went together, but that worship rather than blood 
had become the tribal bond; and it also exhibits a very curious 
phase of the transition from kinship through females to kinship 
through males. The approximation to the latter was closer than it 
is in those African cases in which (the fact suggesting what used to 
happen in marriages between Protestants and Roman Catholics) 
sons belong to the tribe and worship of the father, and daughters 
to the tribe and worship of the mother. It resulted from the 
latitude of dedication and the practice of intermarriage between 
the tribes that persons of different kinships or tribal connections 
were much mixed together in the Mangaian population ; and this 
led to a remarkable arrangement, which had for its object to 
verify and proclaim the tribal connections of young people,—to 
show who were liable to be sacrificed, and who owed duties to 
each other as being worshippers of the same god. This was a 
process gone thrcugh at convenient times, at the marae, or place of 
worship of each tribal god. The proper children or young people 

were there solemnly named by the King of Mangaia, as being 
worshippers of the god. The King was a spiritual potentate. He 

could take no part in war. [lis person was sacred. His office 

was hereditary. It was that of priest of Rongo, and it made him 

literally all-powerful, because it made him the mouth-piece of the 
greatest of Mangaian gods. Ife was also a sort of high-priest of 
all the gods, and the rude pantheon which contained the images of 
the national deitics was in his keeping. 

It was of the greater gods only that images were made, and 
thirteen—all, it may safely be assumed, tribal gods—were repre- 
sented in the national temple. We are told that some of the 
idols were in the human form, but the great Mangaian god of war, 
the dread Rongo, ‘‘ the Resounder,” was represented in the 
pantheon by a trumpet-shell. The minor deities, according to 
Mr. Gill, were countless, ‘each individual possessing several ;” 
but, as has already been said, we are not informed how the wor- 
ship of the secondary divinities was related to that of the tribal 
god. Mr. Gill mentions, however, that ‘ birds, fish, reptiles, and 
insects ; inanimate objects, such as the triton-shell, particular 
trees, civet, sand-stone, bits of basalt,” were objects of worship ; 
and thatthe ‘* te anuatuaranga,” or ‘‘ heavenly family ’’—a descrip- 
tion comprehending all divinities—included “ rats, lizards, beetles, 
eels, and sharks, and several kinds of birds.” Birds, he says, 
were ever regarded as the special messengers of the gods, ‘each 
tribe having its own feathered guardians.” Whether the animals 
regarded as sacred were eaten by their votaries, or those over whom 
they watched, does not appear; but of the capture of an 
enormous eel Mr. Gill tells ‘us that it would have been in 
heathen times regarded as a visit of Tiaio, and that the fish would 
have been allowed to return to the rocks. Tiaio—shark and eel— 
and Tongaiti, the lizard, were among the national gods; and it 
may be inferred that a worship of animals, of plants, of natural 
objects, preceded the later religion, which speculation and inter- 
tribal connection between them originated. Speculation super- 
imposed anthropomorphic conceptions upon the earlier worship, 
so that where it was not made absolutely subordinate to the 
worship of men-gods, its character was radically changed, the | 
animal, plant, or natural object worshipped coming to be re- 
garded as the shrine or incarnation of the real deity. It worked | 
out, too, a cosmogony which, while accounting for man and | 
animals and the appearances of nature, accounted also for the | 














gods of actual worship, uniting the older of them—though known | 
to be the gods of distinct tribes, long at war with each other— | 
in the bond of a common brotherhood. 

Forthe Mangaians there was, to start from, a large basis of cosmic 
speculation common to all the peoples of their race, and this they 
modified, adapted, and in their own way developed. An immense 
hollow cocoa-nut, with a thick stem tapering to a point, was their 
conception of the universe. The point of the tapering stem was 
a spirit, the Root of all Existence; above that was another spirit, 





Breathing, or Life; higher still was a third spirit, the Long-lived; 


and upon those formless beings the permanence and welfare of the 
universe were believed to be dependent. Within the cocoa-nut, 
and at the lowest part, resided an old woman, Vari-me-takere, or 
The very Beginning, from whom all gods and men were said to 
derive their being. A piece which she plucked out of her right 
side became Vatea, a being, half-man, half-porpoise, from whom 
gods and men descended. Successive pieces torn from her left 
side became Tinirau, half-man, half-sprat, the lord of fishes ; 
Tango, or support, the lord of the land of red-parrot feathers ; 
Echo, whose home was in the hollow of the grey rocks; and 
Raka, who presided over the winds; while a second piece taken 
from her right side became a daughter, who was called Tu-metua, 
or Stick by the parent, because she never quitted her mother, 
Vatea managed to find a wife in Papa, or Foundation—daughter 
of Nothing-more and his wife Soft-bodied—and his children 
were the twins Tangaroa and Rongo, both having human forms 
(but Rongo was also the trumpet-shell); Tonga-iti, “whose 
visible form were the white and black-spotted lizards ;”’ Tangiia 
(about whom nothing is told us); and Tane, commonly called 
Tane, piler-up of food. All these were gods of Mangaia, but the 
worship of ‘Tangaroa has been practically extinct for ages, if it 
ever was thoroughly established in the island. The others were 
among the national gods, and three of them—Rongo, Tonga-iti, 
and 'Tane—were the tribal gods of the most powerful bands which 
early settled in Mangaia. The first settlers, as has been said, de- 
duced their origin from Tevaki, the daughter of their god Rongo, 
who became the mother of three sons, who had ‘ no father.” 

‘Three minor Tanes came to be, as tribal gods, admissible into 
the national temple. The legend of Motoro has already been 
noticed. His brothers, Ruanuku and Tereketi, were also among 
the national gods. Of the worship of these three all that can 
be confidently said is that it came from Rarotonga, which sup- 
plied to Mangaia yet another deity in Tekuraki,—a god who was 
popular so long as the “ red-marked tribe,” his worshippers, were 
powerful, but who latterly was little regarded. ‘That Tiaio should 
rank among the national gods followed from his having been 
adopted into the worship of the powerful priestly tribe. All the 
national gods received from all a certain amount of acknowledge- 
ment, the amount depending upon the potency attributed to each, 
and that, no doubt, depending upon the fighting-power of the 
worshippers of each. The three oldest tribes and the king always 
worshipped both Rongo and Motoro. 

A legend current among the worshippers of Tonga-iti, meant 
to explain the existence of the Sun and Moon, represented that 
god as not the son, but the contemporary of Vatea, and as dis- 
puting with him which of the two was the father of Papa's first 
child; and from this, we think, may be understood the position 
of Vatea in the Mangaian theogony. He and his brother Tinirau 
—the porpoise and the sprat—may have been among the old gods 
of Polynesian worship ; but as regards the Mangaians, he seems 
to have been, like his mother, Vari, and his wife, Papa, an hypo- 
thesis to account for the existence of gods and men. Neither 
Vatea nor Vari received any separate worship in the island, nor 
does either appear at any time to have received it. The name 
of Vatea’s wife was Foundation, and that of her father, Nothing- 
more, and these names and the fact that Papa had a father seem to 
show that the legend in which those two occur must belong toa later 
and more metaphysical period than the legend of Tevaki, Rongo’s 
daughter. The fact that Papa had a father, while the sons of 
Tevaki had none, is noticed with some appearance of astonish- 
ment in one of the native songs. 

As has already been said, the traditions which Mr. Gill has 
arranged as myths in various classes seem, with a few exceptions, 
to be what are called myths of creation—that is, they are in- 
tended to account for the appearances of nature ; the exceptions 
being cither mere poetical inventions, or legends designed for the 
glorification of certain of the gods,—e.g., the shark, the eel, the 
lizard. Regarded as parts of a cosmogony, they appear absurd 
enough, but perhaps they are not more absurd really than such 
comparatively modern conceptions as that nature abhors a 
vacuum, or that a heavenly body owes it to itself to move ina 
perfect orbit. Mr. Gill has made at least one attempt to geta 
nature-myth out of a Mangaian legend. ‘The end of the dispute 
(already referred to) between Vatea and Tonga-iti as to the 
paternity of Papa’s first child was that the child was cut in two. 
The legend states that Vatea, rolling his half of the child into a 
ball, tossed it into the heavens, and that there it still shines as 
the sun; and that Tonga-iti, a day or two after, following his 
example, while the sun was absent, his half of the child became 
the moon, the paleness of the moon being attributed to the 

draining-out of the blood and the setting-in of decomposition. 
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“The origin of this myth,” says Mr. Gill, ‘‘seems to be this :— 
Day (Vatea) and night alternately embrace fair earth (Papa). 
Their joint offspring are the sun and moon. The cutting of the 
babe in two was invented in order to account for the 
paleness of the moon.” To us, the Tongan account of the 
origin of the sun and moon does not seem much more absurd 
than the modern commentator’s interpretation of it. 
Toanalyse the legends in order to make out our view of them would 
take more space than we can afford, and indeed, we can make 
room only for a few words about the most remarkable of them all, 
the famous Maui myth, of which two accounts are given in this 
volume. Here are the principal exploits of Maui. Descending to 
the shades, he wrung from the Fire-god the secret of fire, return- 
ing with the knowledge that ittan be got out of certain trees, and a 
knowledge of the process of getting it. To punish the Fire-god, who 
had given him some trouble, he had set his abode on fire, and the 
conflagration which had followed, and had nearly destroyed the 
universe, had made men acquainted with fire, and even with the uses 
of it. By-and-by, Maui showed them how to get it at will. Next 
he raised the sky, which before his time had almost touched the 
earth, to its present height, an exploit disastrous for his father, 
Ru, the ‘‘ supporter of the heavens,” for he died of it, his bones 
afterwards falling in certain parts of Mangaia, in the shape of 
pumice-stone, After that, he resolved to tame the Sun, who had 
been accustomed to make an over-rapid and fitful course through 
the heavens, and to make him proceed in a course beneficial to 
mortals. He caught him in ropes and nearly strangled him, and 
did not let him go till he promised regular behaviour. UJti- 
mately, according to the Mangaian account, he was driven from 
Mangaia by Rangi, the grandson of Rongo, for setting the rocks 
on fire. According to the other form of the legend, which Mr. 
Gill has given us, his next exploit was fishing up dry land—there 
having previously been none—which done, he mounted to the 
heavens, and fixed in the sky the fish-hook with which he had 
pulled up the earth, which is now the tail of the constellation 
Scorpio, but is still spoken of as the fish-hook of Maui. Here we 
seem to have legends—the work, no doubt, of a considerable 
poet—accounting for the separation of land and sea, and of the 
heavens and the earth, for the daily course of the sun and the 
regular process of the seasons, for the possibility of getting fire 
from certain trees. The tamer of the sun is nevertheless asserted 
to have been himself the sun, but that is chiefly on account of 
another adventure of Maui, supplied by the traditions of New 
Zealand. Of this we can only say that the story of Maui's en- 
counter with the Goddess of Death, the issue whether men should 
die or live for ever being expressly said to depend upon the result 
of the encounter, plainly purports to give, and was among the 
Maoris understood to give, the explanation of the introduction 
of death into the world ; and that the boasting of his victory over 
the sun, in which Maui indulges before entering upon the adven- 
ture, seems very strongly against the view that the legend isa 
myth of the sun setting. ‘-The Wisdom of Manihiki” is the 
traditional name for one of the accounts of Maui's exploits, which 
Mr. Gill has given us, and this seems to indicate the feeling with 
which in Manihiki his legend was regarded. It was the genesis 
of Manihiki. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR J. BOWRING.* 

Ir is a singular fact that although Sir John Bowring published 
between forty and fifty volumes, in every case, as he observes, 
with some pecuniary profit, he has written nothing that is likely 
to retain a place in literature. His acquirements were ex- 
tensive, his knowledge of men and affairs considerable, he 
had travelled over the world, and was acquainted with most 
of the illustrious philosophers, statesmen, and men of letters 
of the day. His linguistical achievements were remark- 
able, and by means of them the chief impediment to foreign 
intercourse was overcome. He may be said to have had 
the instincts of a poet, of a diplomatist, of a political econo- 
mist, and of a merchant ; he had studied philosophy as expounded 
by Bentham; he was amongst the earliest advocates of Free- 
Trade, and was one of the ablest of the advanced thinkers who 
established the Westminster Review, about fifty years ago; his 
literary aspirations were ardent and justified by his unquestion- 
able ability, and he also made use of his ample experience and 
knowledge as a political writer ; but his work as an author, how- 
ever serviceable at the time, has in it no marks of permanence. 

It is probable that Sir John Bowring’s versatility, like 
the versatility of Lord’ Brougham, was unfavourable to 





With a Brief Memoir. By 


literary excellence. Literature demands the best part of a man’s 
time, the highest exercise of his intellect. A man cannot be 
everything by turns, and yet win a high place in the mest exact- 
ing of all professions. The concentration of purpose demanded 
of the littérateur was not Bowring’s to give. His mind was, 
indeed, always active, his energy untiring, but it was neces- 
sary that his intellectual life should flow in many channels, He 
took as large an interest in politics as in literature, and 
as a man of affairs found as much to occupy him as 
in the study. Such a man, living through an event- 
ful period of our history, and taking an active share ia 
the events of the day, might have written a most in- 
structive and entertaining autobiography. With this design, 
apparently, Sir John Bowring made a number of notes, intend- 
ing, no doubt, to put them some day into a connected shape ; 
but the day never came, and the volume before us consists of 
fragments which, in the hands of the writer, might have been 
turned to admirable account. In its present form, or rather 
want of form, the book is not particularly attractive, but it is 
possible to extract from it several interesting anecdotes and 
statements. When Bowring was born—in St. Leonard’s, Exeter— 
the parish, he informs us, had neither doctor nor lawyer, 
resident clergyman nor publican, tax-gatherer nor soldier, 
and reformer and radical though he be, he deplores the 
innovations of time with the regret of an old-fashioned Tory. His 
recollections of his school-days, however, prove that boy-life was 
not without its troubles or education without its drawbacks 
seventy years ago, even in Devonshire. Bowring was educated 
among the Unitarians, and his earliest and strongest aspiration 
was to be a minister of that body ; but the boy’s wishes were not 
regarded by his friends, or perhaps not known to them, 
and he commenced life in London as a clerk in a merchant’s 
counting-house. That such a young man should remain in ob- 
scurity was impossible. Already, at the age of one-and-twenty, 
he seems to have acquired Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
German, French, and Dutch, and after some commercial experi- 
ence in Spain, he became a merchant on his own account. 

But he was adventurous and speculative. ‘I have passed,” he 
writes, ‘through all the vicissitudes of the uncertain career of 
commerce, At one time I had realised about £40,000, a sum 
that ought to have satisfied my ambition, Not once, but 
twice in my life I have been possessor of this more than com- 

petency, and twice I have lost more than I possessed.” Bow- 
ring’s political ambition interfered probably with his success as @ 
commercial man. He stood twice unsuccessfully for Blackburn, 
he was elected Member for Kilmarnock, he stood for Kirkcaldy 

and failed, and he represented Bolton from 1841 till 1849. Under 
the head of “ Election Experiences,” he relates that on inquiring 
into his chances of return at Penzance, an old man came 
to him on behalf of the Wesleyan Methodists, and said 

he must pay double for their votes, as it was reported he did 
not believe in the Trinity. On another occasion a wealthy person 

called him aside and said :—‘‘I shall be frank with you. I have 
so many voters who wait my bidding, but my price is an East 
India cadetship.” Bowring’s memories of his Parliamentary 
career are very slight. During a residence in the Levant, he con- 

vinced himself that the plague was not contagious ‘‘ out of the 
thiasmatic locality ” :— 

“I had travelled, he says, with the Greek doctor, Hepites, who 

had sought to communicate the plague to himself by inoculation, and 

had failed. Clot Bey told me that though he and his assistants had 

carried on the autopsis of hundreds of corpses dead of the plague, 

there had been no instance of its conveying infection. The 

Emperor of Russia sent many criminals to Egypt, who were com- 

pelled to sleep in the beds of plagae-patients, bat not one of them 

caught the disorder. From MaltaI obtained a retarn of persons who 

had waited upon plague-patients or manipulated the articles called sus- 

ceptible during nearly two centuries. The return was nil, for there had 

not been a single instance of the communication of virus.” 

Impressed with these views, Bowring exerted himself to diminish 

the stringency of the Quarantine laws, and not without success. 

He also “had the satisfaction of laying the foundation of the 

decimal system in our coinage, and of obtaining the issue of the 

florin,” but we do not know that his Parliamentary course was 

in other respects noticeable. 

The most important period of Bowring’s life was spent in the 

far East, and readers who know little of him in other respects 

will remember his position as Governor of Hong Kong, and the 

criticisms passed upon his conduct in the unfortunate affair of 

the ‘Arrow.’ On his career in China Sir John does not dwell at 

any great length, but what he does say makes us wish that he had 





* Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring. 
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told us more, as he probably intended to do when writing his 
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autobiography. How well he could write of what he had seen is | 
proved by his recollections of France, Spain, Egypt, and other | 
countries. Of famous men, too, Sir John has some interesting | 
anecdotes to tell. Of Sir Walter Scott, whom he visited at | 
Abbotsford, Bowring writes: —‘‘He gave me many curious 
particulars of his early history, and said he had forgotten nothing | 
that had occurred tohim since he was three years old..... .| 
More eloquent men I have known, I think, but 1 never knew any | 
one 80 attractive. The variety of his conversation is stupendous, | 
while it overflows with the most agreeable anecdotes.” Guizot 
appears to have disliked Bowring, and in return the great his- 
torian is characterised by him as a stern, narrow-minded, 
pedagogical man. ‘ With all his asceticism, he had the 
strongest thirst for power, and with all his professions of 
liberalism, he was a decided despot. He was furious in his 
moderation.” Jeremy Bentham died in Bowring’s arms, 
and the disciple’s admiration for his master was intense and 
lasting. Some curious sayings of his are preserved here, as for 
instance, that ‘‘ the worst of pickpockets is better than the least 
bad of the Judges.” He is said to have laughed at all poets and 
poetry, and although a philosopher, was evidently not without 
the prejudices and weaknesses common to humanity. ‘‘ Many of 
his writings,” says Bowring, ‘I have not deemed it safe to give 
to the world, even after his death, so bold and adventurous 
were some of his speculations, but they remain in the archives 
of the British Museum, and at some future time may be 
dragged into the light of day.’ Bowring’s recollections 
of the principal poets of the day are of very slight value. 
Scott accompanied him to Melrose, and told him he never 
saw the abbey after sunset. ‘‘He gravely asserted that the 
ghost of Byron had appeared in his library, and pointed out the 
curtain from behind whose folds Childe Harold had introduced 
himself.” Of Wordsworth we find little beyond the old story 
that he loved to repeat his own poetry, or to hear it read. With 
Lord Byron, Bowring had no personal acquaintance, but it was 
after some correspondence with him that the poet resolved to 
give his services to Greece ; and when he died, his body was con- 








signed to Bowring, “ina puncheon of rum which came from Misso- 
longhi, whence it was transferred to a leaden coffin, which lay exposed | 
to the inspection of the privileged for some days in Great George | 
Street, Westminister.” There is a kindly notice of Tom Hood, 
with some bright lines full of life and puns addressed by the poet 
to Bowring. In laying down this volume, the reader's feeling will 
be one of regret that Sir John Bowring failed to accomplish what 
might have proved the most interesting work of his life. The 
brief memoir prefixed by the editor is drily written, and we do 
not understand why his want of sympathy with Bowring’s political 
and religious opinions should be given as a reason for saying little 
about them, 





HABASH.* 
Few events of modern history have been so soon forgotten as the 
Abyssinian Expedition, which gave us some trouble, rival M.P.’s | 
a topic for debate, General Napier a peerage, and the Prince of | 
Tigre a throne, The unknown land, called in the East ‘* Habash,” | 
which opened, as it were, a cleft in its mighty mountain-rampart, 
so that we had a glimpse of the riches and beauty of its verdant 
plains ten thousand feet above the sea, its majestic mountains, its 
fertile valleys, and its countless torrents, held our attention 
but for a moment, and lapsed into the mystery of ages from which 
war had withdrawn it. ‘The striking figure of that terrible man 
of genius, King Theodore, his career, and our share in the cata- 
strophe of it, faded out of memory before the nearer and the vaster 
events of contemporary history in Europe, and our own more 
recent South-African Expedition. Mr. de Cosson’s highly 
interesting work, and the war between the Khedive and 
King John of Ethiopia, about which we are gradually 
learning the truth, have acted simultaneously in once more direct- 
ing our attention to ‘the mother of Egypt,” who has, it appears, 
recently inflicted upon her offending child chastisement severe, 
well deserved, and it may be hoped, effectual. Of the admirable 
purpose to which Mr. de Cosson turned his visit to the Court of 
King John of Ethiopia, and the knowledge of the slave-trade of 
Upper Nubia which he acquired during a journey undertaken 
solely for amusement, we shall speak elsewhere ; but in this place 
we wish to acknowledge the literary merits of the book, whose 
author calls himself ‘a tyro in the art of writing,” and explains 
that the ideas which he has noted down ‘are not advanced as 
the result of mature reflection, but rather as illustrating the 











* The Cradle of the Blue Nile. By E. A.de Cosson, F.R.G.S. London: John 
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impressions produced at the time by the scenes I witnessed.” 
This is precisely what constitutes the charm of a book of travel, 
—that it should be a record of impressions, and not a treatise. 

With the start from Massowah, ‘the harbour of the Shepherds,” 
one of the hottest places on the Red Sea, the interest of the un- 
known began. Every effort was made, but, of course, ineffectually, 
by the Effendi to dissuade the travellers from proceeding to Abys- 
sinia, for Egypt did not like just then (1873) to have European 
observers of her encroachments upon the frontiers; and they de- 
parted, with mules, camels, an escort of soldiers, and the unex- 
pected addition of a Franciscan friar, who was going to join the 
Catholic Mission at Shoa. ‘The beauty of the frontier country is 
only exceeded by that of the interior, and on emerging from a 
glen, which reminded them of the Valley of the Lynn, in Devon- 
shire, they came upon a green plateau, with a group of giant 
cactus-trees, whose dark-green branches reached a height of sixty 
feet, and were spread out like a fan :— 

‘* Most of them were in blossom, and at the end of each great prickly 
branch was a little yellow flower, which glistened in the sun like gold. 
We sat down to rest beneath one of these majestic trees. A lark was 
carolling high up in the air, singing the same sweet notes we hear 
among our English cornfields, though the other African birds have wild 
songs of their own, unknown to our climes.” 

After a brief rest, they began the ascent of a steep mountain- 
pass :— 

“ At last we gained the top, and though we were faint and weary 

with what seemed a perfectly interminable climb, the magnificent view 
that burst upon us was a sufficient reward for our labour. As far as 
the eye could reach, we saw the uplands of Abyssinia stretching before 
us in endless ranges of wooded mountains, while the clouds floated far 
below our feet, over emerald valleys watered by glittering streams. To 
the far south were the great tablelands of Akele-gusai, towering high 
above the loftiest mountains, like a purple wall; while in the foreground 
the dark-green forests of tree-cactuses, with the sunlight playing on 
their yellow flowers, made the nearer mountains look as if they had 
been powdered with gold.” 
The contrast between the majestic beauty of the country and 
the degraded condition of its inbabitants, which strikes one in all 
descriptions of African travel, comes out strongly here. Between 
Asmara, where the travellers halt, in a scene of exquisite beauty, 
and its nearest neighbour-village, there is a blood-feud, and 
neither food nor means of transport can be had; besides, the 
people there firmly believe all foreigners to be Turks, and frighten 
the villagers from helping them ; so that they have to go far 
to procure oxen and drivers, and only succeed when the friar’s 
sacred capacity comes to be understood, and he swears that men 
and beasts shall return uninjured. At last they are off, across 
grassy plains, and through wooden hills sweet with the scent of 
the mimosa. They come to the great daroo-tree, under which 
Bruce rested more than a hundred years ago, a camp above the 
village of Dibaroa, and are slily inspected by a group of 
Abyssinian girls,— 

‘*Lithesome graceful creatures, of a clear dark-brown colour, 
picturesquely attired in short kirtles and spotted leopard-skins, adorned 
with blue beads and cowrie-shells, looped over their left shoulder, and 
their black hair gathered up into a classical knot at the back of the 
head. Everywhere in Abyssinia we were strack by the great similarity 
tbe country girls bear in dress and form to the figures of nymphs on 
Greek and Roman bas-reliefs. Some of the men also are singularly 
handsome, and have nothing of the coarseness of feature we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the Ethiopic type, nor yet of the hard-curved 
profile which distinguishes many of the Arab tribes. I have known 
some of them whom Phidias might have copied faithfully, with- 
out departing in the least from the most rigid rules of Greek beauty ; 
and their hands and feet are very small and delicately proportioned, 
though they always go barefoot, and are accustomed to walk great 
distances over a rugged and difficult country. The small hands and 
feet of the Abyssinians are probably a mark of an Asiatic origin, for 
the black races indigenous to Nubia and the White Nile have the usual 
thick lips and large feet characteristic of the trae negro.” 

The country swarms with animal life. Troops of dog-faced 
baboons, attended by crowds of impudent little dark-grey 
monkeys, travel through the woods, and commit systematic 
depredations on the cornfields. When the grain begins to ripen, 
they send out scouts and sentries, while the others skilfully 
collect the grain, which they stow away in their checks, if 
suddenly alarmed. Mr. de Cosson tells a very curious monkey- 
story, on the authority of Baron de Schroeter. On the sea-coast 
of the West of Africa many of the trees dip into the water, and 
at low tide great numbers of oysters are to be seen hanging to 
their branches. The monkeys who live in the woods come down 
in troops to collect these oysters, but though the Baron often 
saw them carrying off great piles of oysters in their arms, he 
never could get a sight of a monkey eating one :— 

“ At last, however, he discovered an-open space in a secluded part 
of the forest, where the whole ground was thickly strewa with shells, 
and found that the monkeys were in the habit of congregating there 
to eat their oysters in company. They generally began by nibbling a 
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little hole at the edge of the oyster, into which they inserted their two 
thumbs, and then dexterously forced it open, each usually concluding 
the operation by flinging the empty shells at the head of another 
monkey.” 

Birds of various species abound, and the gullies swarm with 
fearless guinea-fowl. After some dangerous adventures among 
the tremendous precipices, and having been obliged to abandon 
half their baggage, including a box full of Maria-Theresa dollars, 
the only coin current in Abyssinia, where salt constitutes small 
change, and the value of a couple of dollars is a load for a man, 
the travellers reached Adowa, where they were welcomed by a 
large party of mounted warriors, attended by their shield-bearers, 
and escorted to the house of Ras Bariau, the Viceroy of Tigre, a 
famous soldier, who had been in the service of Theodore. Ras 
Bariau refused to run away on an occasion when all his men took 
to flight, and was taken prisoner by Prince Kassa, who so admired 
his courage that he appointed him Ras of Tigre. ‘The travellers 
* found. it difficult to get away from the Ras, so exuberant was his 
hospitality ; and here they had their first experience of a horrible 
Abyssinian custom, which, though not quite so revolting as the 
eating of live animals, which Bruce imputes to them, is enough to 
render a visit to the country a pleasure too dearly purchased. 
When they had been conducted to their tent, their attendant 
announced “dinner,” and ‘in it walked alive, in the shape of a 
sheep, a present from the Ras. It was at once killed, and the 
legs and shoulders thrown on the hot embers to grill, a couple 
of slaves throwing a dim light over the scene from little bee’s- 
wax tapers they held in their hands.” Raw meat, seasoned 
with red pepper, slabs of coarse bread, and vast quantities 
of tedge—a kind of beer, to which the writer considers dirty 
ditch-water preferable—form the food and beverage of the 
Abyssinians, who are subject in consequence to peculiarly horrid 
forms of disease. The author's description of their feasts on 
flesh smoking from the knives which have just stripped off the 
hide or the fleece is as painful a contrast with the surrounding 
grandeur of nature, and with the attributes of the people them- 
selves, as can be imagined. It is fortunate that there are two 
hundred and sixty fast-days in the Abyssinian year. 

Adowa, the capital of Tigre, is on the highway for merchants 
travelling from Gondar, the old Portuguese capital, to the Red 
Sea; and here on Saturdays, at the market, congregate crowds of 
men and women, ‘in all the fantastic costumes or want of 
costume of inner Africa.” The author describes the scene with 
great effect. The Abouna, or Patriarch, lives in a village of his 
own, and is rich, reverenced, and supreme in authority over the 
Church. His life must be a very sad one, for all that, 
for he is in reality a prisoner in a strange land, as he 
can never leave Abyssinia after he has been sent thither. 
Each new Abouna is appointed by the Patriarch of the Copts 
at Alexandria, and the King of Abyssinia pays $10,000 for him. 
The fasting prescribed for the priests is very severe. For forty- 
eight hours, from Friday to Sunday, they are not supposed to 
touch food or drink of any kind, and on other fast-days they may 
only eat towards evening., During many of the fasts they must 
not even touch fish, and their only food is dried peas, dressed in 
a disagreeable vegetable oil, and a dish made of a species of 
spinach. Mr. de Cosson is probably jesting when he tells us 
that the Abouna, being the holiest of the priests, is supposed to 
live entirely on kousso (a powerful medicine), but he makes the 
statement gravely enough. A very interesting chapter is devoted 
to Axum, the ancient capital of Tigre, formerly the great em- 
porium of Indian and African trade, and where the cathedral 
built by the Portuguese still remains. It is a cheerful little 
town, with fenced-in gardens surrounding the round thatched 
houses, and rejoices in the luxury of wells, unknown to most 
other parts of Abyssinia, where water is drawn from brooks or 
ponds. The greatest curiosities at Axum are a number of gigantic 
monoliths in grey granite, which seem to have formed part of 
some great early Ethiopic temple. The Nebrid, or High Priest, 
received the travellers graciously, and lodged them to the best of 
his power ; but here, as indeed everywhere out of their own huts, 
they suffered much from the vermin with which every dwelling in 
the country is infested. The chapters which describe their camp- 
life, their sporting adventures, and the fauna and flora of Abyssinia, 
which combine those both of Europe and equatorial Africa, are full 
ofinterest. The German botanist, Dr. Schimper, wholivesat Adowa, 
assured the writer that the study alone of the plants that are to 
be found within the base and the summit of one such mountain 
as Soloda would take many years of a botanist’s life. The human 
variety is also very great. ‘‘ Though the people of ‘Tigre, Amhara, 


Fire- Worshippers, and even races that appear to have no form of 
worship at all are to be found in the country; and it is 
not uncommon to find within a couple of days’ march of each 
other two races or tribes differing as much in type, religion, and 
language as if several hundred miles lay between them.” Of 
course this makes travelling very difficult, as the traveller must 
change his guide, porters, and escort, and place himself in the 
hands of a new chief at each new district he enters. Mr. de 
Cosson pronounces the people of Amhara and Tigre, the districts 
in which the authority of King John is firmly established, to be 
warlike, but not ill-natured or aggressive. This handsome and 
intelligent and observant people never attempt, however, to im- 
prove on what their fathers did before them; they are lazy and 
proud, and prefer swagger, especially about their powers in the 
killing of lions, and of men in battle, to any kind of work. Not 
until King John sent a special message, summoning the travellers 
to visit him at his camp near Gondar, could they induce Ras 
Bariau to forward them on their way; but when that came, he 
swore “ Yuhannes y mute,” “‘ By the King’s death,” they should goon 
the morrow; and on the morrow they set forth, to attain, after 
much toilsome but delightful travel, delightfully described, the 
great end of their journey,—the sight of one of themost picturesque 
personages of modern times, Kassa of Tigre of ‘‘ Abyssinian 
Expedition” days, the King John of Ethiopia of ours. 





LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEETHEART.* 

Tuis work is a typical example of a practice that has grown into 
great favour with authors of late years, and for which the om- 
nivorous hunger of the readers of fiction is perhaps mainly 
responsible. We allude to the practice of bookmaking by popular 
authors, by reprinting various scattered sketches and magazine 
articles, with some new element sufficient to give a title to the 
book, and delude the public at first into believing it to be a fresh 
work. Thus here, Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, which gives the 
title, and which alone appears on the cover of the work, is an 
excessively slight story, which, though spun out to fifty pages, 
might have been equally well told in a dozen, even if it were 
worth telling at all. For indeed there is little that is new, either 
in the plot or the treatment of it, and were it not for a certain 
grace of writing which Mr. Black possesses, it would be too 
trivial to mention. But in some authors the very triviality and 
every-dayness of ordinary life afford the best material on which to 
exercise their powers, and when once the ability is gained of 
interesting a certain class of readers, it matters little that the 
author repeats an oft-told tale, with little variation. This power 
Mr. Black has undoubtedly gained, and there are good reasons 
for his books being popular with the female portion of his readers. 
They are exclusively feminine books. By this we do not mean 
that they are effeminate, or even that they are lacking in power 
and spirit, but that they look upon life, or at all events seem to 
so look, from an exclusively feminine point of view, making much 
of small matters, treating sentiment with a delectable, graceful 
tenderness and playfulness, and rarely bringing us into contact 
with any of the harder and coarser realities of life. ‘Throughout 
them there breathes an atmospheré of pleasant belief in the 
average right-feeling and happiness of most people, and the 
morality is perhaps a little too evidently proclaimed in the 
style of ‘‘to be good is to be happy,” and the reverse. 
‘« Virginibus puerisque canto,” Mr. Black might say, and certainly 
the maidens and youths will be none the worse for his strains, 
but to grown-up readers he is sometimes a little wearisome, 
when he repeats so often the strange colloquialisms of the Island 
of Lewis, which had at first only the charm of utter strangeness. 
Nevertheless there are two specialities in Mr. Black’s writings for 
which we must always be grateful. The first is a strain of true 
chivalric feeling towards women and their relations with men, 
and the second is the great beauty of some of his descriptions of 
natural scenery. In his best works, such as the Daughter of Heth, 
this tender feeling for women is very noticeable ; and the account 
of the refining influence of Coquette, the heroine, upon the dis- 
orderly household and rough children of the Scotch rector, most 
cleverly and even pathetically painted. Indeed, this is far the 
finest of Mr. Black’s works, and the only one, in our opinion, 
which can be thoroughly praised as a whole. The majority of 
his works seem to be singularly lacking in concentration of in- 
terest, and to consist of little more than a bundle of characters, 
scarcely connected by a thread of narrative. As is so often the 
case with an author who, with great artistic feeling for nature, 
endeavours to interweave his descriptions of scenery with the 
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actions of his characters, the joinings of the composition are fre- 
quently painfully manifest, and the scenery is, in most instances, 
so much more vivid and life-like than the dramatis persone, that it 
absorbs the greater part of the reader’s attention, and the interest 
of the story flags. Even in cases like that of Scott, whose great 
talents embraced almost equally the scenes of nature and the 
doings of man, the one is constantly getting in the other's 
way, and we fear that to most readers the interest of 
many of Scott’s novels would be rather enhanced than 
diminished by the omission of many pages of description. 
We have been led into making these general remarks upon Mr. 
Black’s style the more readily, as there is in the volume before us 
really very little to criticise, the stories, almost without excep- 
tion, calling for little comment of any kind. Thus Lady Silver- 
dale’s Sweetheart (which, by the way, should have been called 
‘* Lady Silverdale’s Husband,” as the book is concerned with him 
in the latter, not the former capacity) is an account of the dis- 
appointment a man undergoes when, after waiting many years, he 
at last marries his early love, who is then a widow. The first 
chapter introduces the couple in question, the second tells the 
story of their early engagement and the lady’s subsequent mar- 
riage to Lord Silverdale, the third recounts the second marriage, 
and the fourth and fifth describe the husband's disappointment 
on his honeymoon. A somewhat unreasonable disappointment 
it appears to us, as it is caused by finding his wife (a woman of 
thirty-five) anxious to have her letters from England, and not 
desirous to settle down for life at Ouchy, which, from our 
remembrance of Ouchy, was very wise of her. 

In addition, when his wife does betray some symptoms of 
enthusiasm, as she does at the sight of the sunshine upon a 
glacier, the husband’s confoundedly critical appreciation takes 
exception to her praise, and snubs her severely. Altogether, if 
Frank Cheshunt was a very talented and imaginative person, we 
feel that he could not have been a very agreeable husband, and 
cannot help sympathising to a considerable extent with his pro- 
saic wife. Perhaps a short quotation from the final chapter of 
the story will convey a better idea of the irritating way he speaks 
to his wife :— 

“Tt was a beautiful clear afternoon when they stood upon the small 
wooden pier—I really forget the name of the village—waiting for the 
steamer. The skies were blue, the waters wero blue, a soft sunlight 
lay along the smiling green shores. Frank Cheshunt was looking 
rather blankly out on the smooth, beautiful lake. ‘How long do we 
stay at Ouchy ?’ said his wife, and somehow the voice that startled him 
from his reverie sounded business-like and harsh.—‘ I had a fancy,’ said 
he, with a smile, ‘that we might remain there a long time, if you had 
been less occupied with England, Mary. I had some vague wish to 
take a house there.’—‘ Ob, I am so glad you no longer think of that,’ 
she said, quite cheerfully. ‘Ouchy, of all places in the world! We 
should not know a soul there, and as for amusements! Now it is quite 
remarkable the number of people we know who happen to be in Paris 
at present. Don’t you think we had better get back to Paris as soon as 
possible, Frank, dear ?’—*‘ Yes,’ answered he, ‘ speaking with measured 
indifference, ‘I think we ought to make at once for Paris. And then, 
as you will be with plenty of friends there, you would not mind my 
running over to London for a few days. The fact is, ——- asked me to 
let him have that article by the Ist of November, and I must have an 
afternoon or two in the library at the Reform.’ ” 

So the story ends with his taking his wife to Paris, and we feel 
inclined to say, ‘‘ much ado about nothing.” 

Very much the same might be said of the other stories which 
go to make up this volume. The longest, ‘‘The Marriage of 
Moira Fergus,” is a perfectly uneventful little incident of village- 


life in the Island of Lewis, and depends for its attractiveness. 


almost entirely on the use of the quaint dialect common in that 
portion of the Hebrides, a dialect of which Mr. Black is a perfect 
master, 

Perhaps the best of the stories is a little one entitled ‘‘ The 
Highlands of the City,” which tells how a young Scotch girl is 
wedded and brought to reside in London by her husband, who, 
from being a fisherman, gets employmentas hall-porter at a bank ; 
and how she and her husband, being given (besides wages) free 
quarters at the top of the banking-house, create for themselves 
among the tiles a little ‘‘ Highland” of their own, and give the 
steep ridges of roofs and stacks of chimneys the familiar names of 
the mountains and glens amongst which they had passed their 
early life :— 

** Accordingly, she set to make a home for herself, not only in the 
lofty little rooms themselves, but actually on the house-top; and there 
she had flower-boxes with various flowers in them; and on the quiet 
summer evenings, when Duncan had closed the heavy doors of the 
bank and gone up to his wife, that was a pleasant place for them to sit, 
especially as there was a stone coping to the front wall which insured 
their safety. And there it was that the girl, langhing at her own folly, 
began to make this a Highland home for herself; and that ridge of the 
red roof, that was the giant Ben-na-Braren; and that other ridge, that 


was her beloved Ben Lena, with the sea, invisible, behind it; and the 
hollow between, with the flowers down the centre of it, what could that 
be but the beautiful silent glen of Corrie Cranach? In the gladness of 
her heart she would laugh and talk to those friends of her youth, and 
when she read in the afternoon, it was as if she were in the still solitude 
of Corrie Cranach, until the red sun in the west went down behind the 
Mansion House, withdrawing the ruddy glow from the ridge of Ben 
Lena, and then she knew it was time to descend and prepare her 
husband’s supper... ... But they had grown to regard the mountains 
and the glen as personal friends also; and the young wife, laughing, 
though there were sometimes tears in her eyes, never failed to say, 
‘And I drink to you, Ben-na-Braren, aid to you, Ben Lena, and to 
you, my beautiful Corrie Cranach; and to all that we know that are - 


1” 


near you. 
We need not follow Mr. Black through the details of this sad 
little story,—how the young wife died pining away despite of her 
feigned Highland on the house-top, and how, long afterwards, a 
grave old Scotchman came to visit the attics, and was watched 
while he went out upon the roof, and heard to drink the old toast 
that his wife had originated, in her fidelity to her early home. 
The story, indeed, is perhaps a little overstrained in its senti- 
ment, but were it not for sentiment which appears overstrained 
when analysed coldly, the world would hardly be so pleasant a 
place to live in as it is; and the romance of City attics and 
business-like old men has, perhaps, quite as genuine an origin, 
and even a deeper meaning, than that which is heard by whispering 
streamlets proceeding from the most youthful lips. 

With the exception of this story, there is little to commend in 
the book, save the sketch of the Island of Lewis with which it 
concludes, and in which there are several pieces of fine description, 
with one of which we close our notice :— 

‘- Who that has seen can ever forget the dying-out of the blcod-red 
sunset over Loch Roag, and the appearance in the heavens, as the night 
deepened, of a strange metallic glow, fine, and pale, and luminous, in 
which the majestic shoulders and peaks of Suainabhal and Melasabhal 
grew mystic and remote? And then, what was that even to the ap- 
pearance of a new and richer light behind the mountains, when out the 
violet night the yellow moon rose, slowly and solemnly sending its first 
glittering bars of gold down on the ripples of the lake? The mountains 
came nearer as their shadows grew sombre under the soft light of the 
moon ; the white sands showed along the coast; the bull of the small boat 
on the bright water was black as jet. These were magical nights with 
the murmur of the waves all round the moonlit shores, and the scent of 
the sea in the cool night air. There are some who say that Lewis is a 
mournful and desolate island, set amidst grey seas, and hidden by rain 
and the cold winter mists. That may be so, but there are others who 
will never think of it but as under the inexpressible glamour of those 
silent summer nights, when the sea, and the sky, and the moonlit hills 
seemed to belong to the enchanted world, and merely to live was to 
breathe the air of romance.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Kilcorran. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
—The author of “ Bound to Win” must look to it, if he does not wish 
to be beaten by a lady in his favourite field,—the hunt. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh describes hunting and hunters with such spirit, even such en- 
thusiasm, that without much literary gift, as far as we can see, and 
certainly, we should say, without any literary practice, she achieves a 
success. But we are bound to say that the black mare “ Kiltane” 
interests us more than her mistress “ Lili” Fane, who strikes us as 
being quite an impossible creature. Nor is the author at all consistent 
in drawing her. Such a girl, for instance, could never have made such 
a speech as is put into her mouth in Vol. II., page 63. As for her lover, 
Mr. Trench, he is a personage with whom we are very familiar, and of 
whom we are heartily tired. Tall and dark, with his ‘‘ occasional reck- 
less look in his deep grey eyes,” and a way of “setting his mouth 
when things went contrary to him,” and made interesting by mysterious 
hints of a wild, even evil past, he is a hero in no way either admirable 
or original. On the whole, it must be allowed, speaking of the minor 
characters of the novel, the author’s men are better than her women. 
This is a good sign for the future, for which, unless we are mistaken 
in thinking that she has written little before, there is good hope. 

Poems, Humorous and Pathetic. By Thomas Hood the Younger, 
with a Memoir by his Sister, Frances F, Broderib. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—The “ Memoir” is a simple and affectionate record, which it is no small 
pleasure to read. Naturally it gives but a partial picture of the life 
which it narrates; the detail of the literary work in which Hood’s days 
were chiefly spent is rather hinted at than described. It leaves a 
pleasing impression; one is especially glad to learn that, in the writer's 
judgment, Hood was not a disappointed man, and had no feeling that 
“the world had used him badly.” His life is saddened, to those who 
regard it from the outside, by the remembrance of his premature death» 
| but it was not unhappy. Of the value of the poems here collected we 
cannot now speak in detail. Briefly, we may say that the “ pathetic” 
seem better than the humorous; the fun of the latter is without the 
| fullness and spontaneity which so distinguish the work of the elder 
' Hood. We often admire its ingenuity—it is fairly good comic verse— 
, but we seldom laugh. 
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The Puzzle of Life. By Arthur Nicols,F.R.G.S. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—It is long since we read a book which has pleased us so 
much. The story which geology and palmontology tell is told in a 
charming manner, and with a simplicity that one would scarcely sup- 
pose the subject to admit of. We could almost wish ourselves children 
again, to have the pleasure of reading for the first time this account of 
the piecing-together of the puzzle of life, and enjoying it in all the 
freshness of its revelations. The story is told without supposing any 
preconceived notions of cosmogony, and yet with a reverence for the 
great Architect of the “puzzle,” that only the most fastidious 
bigot could find fault with. In the “Framework of the Puzzle,” 
Mr. Nicols explains what fossils are, and what relations they bear to 
past life. Then passing through the geological part, which treats 
broadly of the chief features of descriptive geology, and the three great 
divisions of the rocks, he passes on to the “ Vegetable ” and “ Animal” 
part. Beginning with the earliest indications of plant-life, he describes 
most graphically the forests of the coal-measures, and shows the relation 
between them and the peat-bogs. In the third section we have the 
principal fossils described, from the Canadian Eozoon to the Siberian 
mammoth, and an account of the animals of which they are the re- 
mains. The last addition to the completion of the puzzle is the history 
of man himself, as far as historic times. The illustrations, of which 
there is no stint, are well executed, and add no little value to the work. 


History of Painters of all Schools. By Louis Viardot and other Writers. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This handsome volume contains a brief 
history of painting and painters, from the early Greek school to the 
year 1840, and will form a valuable work of reference to those who 
want a brief and yet comprehensive account of artists and their work. 
A considerable portion of the critical part of the work has been taken 
from Les Merveilles de la Peinture of M. Louis Viardot, and the bio- 
graphical details and other information from such reliable sources as 
Vasari, Mr. Wornum, Lady Eastlake, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
The various schools of painting are treated of in their chronological 
order, and any particular painter may easily be found from the care- 
fully constructed index. The “ Divinities of Art,” of course, receive a 
large share of attention, and the articles on Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Raphael, and Correggio are concise and well arranged, 
and there are few readers but will derive benefit from the masterly 
criticism of their works. The illustrations are of very unequal merit, 
some of the large plates in particular having a very washed-out 
appearance. 

Handbook of Rural Sanitary Science. By C. F. Gardner, W. Berry, 
C. N. Cresswell, and Thomas Bennett. Edited by Lay Marsh, M.D. 
(Smith and Elder.)—Dr. Marsh two years ago offered a prize for the 
best essay on “ Rural Sanitary Science.” In this volume we have at 
full length the successfal essay, and representative extracts from three 
others, which were honourably mentioned by the judges (Mr. Bailey 
Denton, and James Howard, of Bedford), together with a chapter 
reviewing the subject, by the editor himself. With this may be men- 
tioned Purification of Water-Carried Sewage, by Henry Robinson and 
J.C. Melliss (Smith and Elder), a very valuable summary of results 
obtained up to this time by the various sewage operations carried on by 
sundry great towns.—— Sanitas Sanitatum et Omnia Sanitas, by Richard 
Metcalfe, Vol. I. (Co-operative Printing Company), is the work of an 

enthusiast for the bath, in which b finds an effective remedy for many 
disorders, and a substitute for vaccination, which he opposes with the 
usual want of reason which gentlemen of his way of thinking display. 


Idols and Ideals. By M. D. Conway. (Triibner.)—Mr. Conway 
rejects for himself the description of “ Agnostic,” not being willing to 
allow that any region of existence is unknowable. He wishes to retain 
the term “ God,” though he considers that to attribute personality to 
the conception thus named is superstitious. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
“stream of tendency outside us making for righteousness” seems to 
please him. ‘Is there,” he asks, “in the universe any reason apart 
from the brain of man, or any principle of love beyond that manifested 
in the human heart? Yor myself, I cannot doubt that there are in 
nature these supreme elements which make and mould us, rather than 
we them.” The conception of a personal God is at least more intelligible 
than those “supreme elements.” Just before Mr. Conway has said, 


by dogmatism and narrowness, Surely a little reflection might have 
led him to spare the offensive remark that the iterations in the Litany 
are vain repetitions, which “compel every clergyman to be a praying- 
machine.” It is the natural language of entreaty, to whomsoever it 
may be addressed, to say the same thing again and again. Has Mr. 
Conway ever heard a child begging for anything? The chapters in 
which Mr. Conway discusses the real character of Christ are full of 
assumptions which are quite preposterous, It would carry us too far 
to examine them at length. Let one instance suffice. The Gospel of 
St. Mark is, he says, ‘“‘an evident compilation” from Matthew and 
Luke. When was there ever a compiler who added minute details so 
characteristic and striking that, if they did not come from some 
authentic source, they argue the most consummate ingenuity ? 


Portry.—TZhe Meda Maiden, and other Poems. By the Earl of 
Southesk. (Macmillan.) We cannot express much liking for Lord 
Southesk’s subjects, The principal poem in the volume describes the 
mysterious processes by which an Indian girl attains prophetic powers, 
and tells the story of her after-life. The “Chamorra” is a repulsive 
tale of the ghastly superstitions of lycanthropy and vampyrism. 
Themes removed from human sympathy are always full of the peril of 
failure. Even the transcendent genius of Milton did not altogether 
suceeed. Most readers are content to express great admiration for the 
‘** Paradise Lost,” on the strength of a very scanty acquaintance with it. 
The chief characteristic of Lord Southesk’s style is a remarkable 
fluency. He is always perfectly clear; his verse is melodious; his 
rhymes, with but very few exceptions, correct, and not unfrequently 
ingenious. Once or twice correction would have been advantageous, 
“Winter’s rigid rope” is an expression that has no merit, except that 
of supplying a rhyme to “hope.” And “human” does not go well 
with “woman.” But these are trifling blemishes, which we should not 
have noticed, but for interrupting a quite remarkable flow of easy and 
polished verse. The writer must also have credit for much power of 
expression and for a certain gift of description. Hero is the “ Meda 
Maiden’s” acconnt of one of her visions :— 

“*] went to the voice: lo! a pathway was gleaming, 
Like silver the track of its delicate beaming, 
As cold as the northerly brightness that blazes 
And fitfully dances in mystical mazes. 
Far finshed the path, without winding or turning, 
Straight to the stars in the firmament burning: 
Upward and upward along it I glided, 
Urged by the power that upheld me and guided. 
Wan on my left a refulgence was lying. 
Diffused by the sun in that hour of his dying; 
Broad ov my right broke a radiance incessant, 
Cast by the moon from the crown of her crescent. 
All bright, where the rays were most widely expanding, 
A woman majestic was movelessly standing. 
Sacred she seemed as the Manito's daughter, 
Bound was her voice as the rolling of water, 
Strong came her words, like the roar of a river: 
“Tam the Woman that liveth for Ever. 
Thus am I named. With my name I endow thee ; 
Gifts for thy people, behold, I allow thee,— 
Might o'er diseases, for quelling and curing— 
Life to thee long among mortals enduring— 


Life with the d 





in eternal. 
Go! thou art called to the glory supernal.”'" 
What we miss is thought, and the sense that the writer has really 
something to tell us.——Hebe: a Tale. By Mark H. G. Goldie. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Here, again, we have a very fluent writer, 
but his fluency is very unlike Lord Southesk’s, for his style is as 
obscure as that of the other is clear. Here are three tremendous 


stanzas :— 
“ But God is perfect, Al!, and infinite ; 

He is then, with tre d ing, space, 

Perfect extension, not as mortal sight 
Contracts it, measuring from place to place 

For easy comprehension ; nor as light 
So faintly marks it on the awful face 

Of unconceived heaven ; opening far,— 

Can words tell more ?—beyond the faintest star. 

On earth two sexes reproduce their kind; 
So here extension,—as an attribute, 

Not God Himself,—with thought commixed, combined, 
Peoples all space; and these two constitute 

The perfect God, just as in rough the mind 
Extended is the man. Here we compute 

By finite notions; but, alas! we must. 

Think how we may, we come at last to trust 

If we go far enovgh. Not life this thought, 
But an elastic power to produce 

The life that is again a power brought 
By its extension into modes abstruse, 








“What I worship is my ideal, as perfect as I can make it.” Those 
confessions of faith seem to us somewhat contradictory. At one time 
the writer worships an ideal which he has himself made; at another 
he believes in “elements” which have an existence quite inde- 
pendent of him or any human being, and which are not only inde- 
pendent of man, but even powerful over him. This is to make an 
“idol” of an “ ideal,” to create, just as any maker of a graven image 
does an object of worsbip, and then to bow down to it as that which rules 
him, And how does this suit with the moral evolution which Mr. 
Conway believes in? If that be true, these “elements” are ever 
changing. Ten thousand years ago they were not what they are now; 
ten thousand years hence they will be quite different again. Morality, 
in this view, is the expression of accumulated instincts. Let the ac- 
cumulation go on, and what is true and good to-day will on some 
morrow—only distant as we judge of distance—become untrue and 
base. Mr. Conway writes -with eloquence and force, and we are often 
interested, often pleased with what he says. But he frequently offends 


Being complex, manifold. The mind distraught 
Esempliies my meaning: germs profuse, 

Unnumbered hold this life, it seems to me, 

In varied combinations, never free.” 


Hore, it must be acknowledged, is thought, and something to be said, 
but how deplorable the mistake of putting it into verse! As for the 
tale, it is “naught.” Conrad Bulrhennie is shipwrecked near to the 
dwelling of Hebe and hor father. Bronght back to life, he holds long 
conversations with the young lady, he maintaining Pantheism, as in the 











stanzas quoted, she standing out for a personal Creator and Ruler, 
Then he departs, behaves in an incomprehensible fashion to another 
young lady to whom he is engaged—all his proceedings being accom- 
panied by an incessant flow of philosophical talk—tries to found a 
colony on high principles, fails, returns to Hebe, leaves her—for reasons 
quite as incomprehensible as the rest of his conduct— and disappears, not 
much to the reader’s regret. There is real cleverness in the book, and 
some power of versification, but it is in a remarkable degree, even 
among vo'umes of verse, unreadable.——St. Augustine: a Poem in 
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Eight Books. By the late Henry Warwick Cole, QC. (T. and 
T, Clark.) The Bishop Snaffragan of Nottingham writes a pre- 
face, in which he tells us that he was requested by Mr. Cole’s 
widow to snperintend the publication of the MSS. of this poem. 
It is natural to wish that a work to which a learned and amiable man 
had devoted many burs of labour should not be lost altogether. Yet 
we cannot say that the publication of the volume before us was well 
advised. Mr. Cole had studied the life of St. Augustine of Hippo very 
carefully, but it was a most unhappy circumstance that he chose to put 
the results of his reading into the form of a poem. For this he had no 
qualification, except a genuine knowledge of his subject. It will be 
most respectful to the memory of a good man to leave the volume with 
this notice. 

New Eprrions.—We have to notice a new edition—the “ tenth ”—of 
Festus: a Poem, by Philip James Bailey (Longmans). As Festus is a 
poem which nearly equals in length the “Iliad,” the “ Odyssey,” and 
the “ Eneid” put together, and with all its great qualities, is certainly 
not easy reading, it argues a certain robustness in the mental appetite of 
this generation and the last (the book was originally published in 
1839), that so many copies have been called for. We have also to 
mention a “second” edition of an essay On Compromise, by John 
Morley (Chapman and Hall). We have also new editions before us 
of one of the volumes of British Manufacturing Industries (Stanford), 
including articles on ‘‘Paper,” by Professor Archer, “ Printing,” by 
Joseph Hatton, ‘‘ Bookbinding,” by H. Freeman Wood, “ Engraving,” 
by the late Samuel Davidson, and “ Toys,” by George C. T. Bartley ; 
and of Evxsreyev: a Book of Common Order, being forms of worship issued 
by the Chureh Service Society (Blackwood and Sons). In fiction, we 
have Lothair, by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli (Longmans); The Chronicles 
of Dustypore: a Tale of Modern Anglo-Indian Society, by H. S. 
Cunningham (Smith and Elder); Puttyput’s Protégée, by H. G. 
Churchill (Chapman and Hall); and Through the Keyhole, by R. 
Mounteney Jephson (Routledge). We have also to mention a 
pamphlet on Mental Education, by J. E. Cranage (Bemrose), and 
Revelations of Ireland in the Past Generation, by D. Owen Madden 
(Gibb and Son, Dublin).——Of Reprints we have Of Words, or Lan- 
guage in General, being Book III. of the work entitled “ Locke’s Essays,” 
concerning Human Understanding (Tegg); and Falstaff’s Letters, by 
James White (Robson). James White was a friend of Charles Lamb 
(he seems to have held some office in Christ’s Hospital), and his 
name will not be unknown to readers of “Elia,” who will remem- 
ber the dinner given to the young chimney-sweepers by 
Elia’s “pleasant friend, Jem White.” Lamb seems to have sug- 
gested the idea of the letters, which Southey indeed describes as 
the joint work of the two friends. Lamb's praise, however, is so 
openly expressed, that it is probable that he contributed nothing more 
than the idea. Nor do we think the quality of the humour quite such 
as we should expect from Elia. What he praised, however, is entitled 
anyhow to consideration. The reissue of this quaint little volume is 
quite justified. Another reprint is the “Fifteen O's,” and other 
Prayers, one of Caxton’s books, which has been reproduced in photo- 
lithography by Stephen Ayling (Griffith and Farran). The original 
title runs thus,—* Printed by commandment of the Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen of England and of France, and also of the Princess Margaret, 
mother of our Sovereign Lord the King, by their most humble subject 
and servant, William Caxton.” The date lies somewhere between 




















1487, when the Princess Elizabeth of York was married to Henry VIL, 
and 1491, when Caxton died. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
inaiieeniies 


Anthems Sung in Ely Cathedral, edited by W. E. Dickson, cr 8yo (Hill&Son) 2/0 
Armourer's Daughter (The), by Author of “ Whitefriars,” ae (Routledge) 2/0 





Banks (Mrs. G. L.), Glory, 3 VOIS Cr 8V0.......cceseceseeerereneeee (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Campbell (Lord George), Log-Letters from the ‘ Challenger’...... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dowden (E.), Literature Primers, Shakespeare, 18M0_ .....+.++0++++« (Maemillan) 1/0 
Edgeworth (M. P.), Pollen, 8vo (Hardwicke) 7/6 
Fanning (J. T.), Treatise on Water-Supply Engineering, 8vo ......... Peron 30/0 





Fleming (Rev. J.), Helps to Burdened Souls, 12mo . 
Jefferies (R.), The Scarlet Shawl, a Novel, cr 8vo ... 
Jevons (W. S.), Principles of Science, new edition, 
Keim (Dr. T.), History of Jesus of Nazara, Vol 3, 8vo...(Wi & Norgate) 10/6 
Kiddle and Schem’s yy aeriy oer of Education, roy. 8vo .... i Low & Co.) 21/0 
Kincaid (Rev. S. B.), Conic Sections, the Method of Projections a 2 


oo Bros,) 1/0 
-(Macmillan) 12/6 






Lytton (Lord), Ernest Maltravers, Library Edition, 8vo....... esccoeee! Routledge) 7/6 
Malton (Capt.), Key to the Field Exercises, &c., for 1877, 18mo (Giowes & Sons) 10 
Manley (J. J.), Notes on Fish and Fishing, cr DOD skscacksces seseeee(S. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Marsh (H. C.), A Bide through Islam, 80 ............ccesserseeeeseree (Tinsley Bros.) 073 
Moissenet (L.), Observations on the Lodes ¢. : Jornwall, 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 7, 

Month (The) and Catholic Review, Vol. 11, 870 ..........ce-cseese0s (Burns & Oates) we 
Moore (F. F.), Told by the Sea; Tales of Ny Coast, 12mo .,..... (Mareus Ward) 2/4 
Morgan (W.), Contagious Diseases, their History, &c.,cr 8vo (Homop. Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Mulhall (M. G.), From Europe to Paraguay and Matto-Grosso ...... (Stanford) 5/0 


Newman (J. H.), The Via Media of the Anglican Church ...(B. M. Pickermg) 6/0 
Richardson (B. W.), Results of Researches on Alcohol, &c. iw. Tweedie & Co.) 16 
Riddell (J. H.), Her Mother's Darling, 8vo.............. eccecesoocscecse! (Tinsley Bros.) 6/0 
Timbs (J.), Romance of London, 2 vols 12mo, each ...........+.+++0 (Warne & Co.) 1/6 
Viollet-le-Duc (E.), Lectures on Architecture, Vol 1, roy 8vo...(3. Low & Co.) 31/6 
Whiteland’s Reading-books for Girls, edited by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 


Standard 2, 12mo, 1/3; Standard 3, 120 ........ccce.cceeeseeeeeees vsee(Stanford) 1/6 
Whitney (W. D.), German Grammar, new edition, cr 8vo (Macmillan & Oo.) 4/6 
Whitney (W. D.), German Reader, new edition, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan & Co.) 5/0 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to thé Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any 7 of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. os 8 6.014 Bice 7 BZ 
Including posiage to any “part” of Awerica, 
ae ne India, China (vid South- 


wishe 7 
susteliine ae to ‘India, ‘ke. (vid Brindisi) .. we BBB Bon .? 2 Pee & & 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column ........sscccsseee £810 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column . coscceeoccnss DIS O 
Quarter-Page ......cccccccorseeceee 212 6 | Quarter-ColumD,,......cccssccercese O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











POLLINARIS WATE R, 
£ “ Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effer vescence, and agreeable 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 

uarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, $.W. 
DISCOVERY of the BERMUDAS. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, with Two Maps, price 30s, cloth. 
EMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY SETTLE- 

MENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, 1515-1685. Com; 
from the Colonial Records and other Original Sources. By Major-General Sir 
Henry Leroy, R.A., O.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Hon. Memb. N.Y. Hist. Soc., same- 
time Governor of the Bermudas. In 2 vols. VOL. L., 1515-1652. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 




















CHATTO ‘AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


On the 27th inst, price One Shilling, Htustratea. | A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. ARIAODNE 


| By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. | \'MR. SWINBURNE'’S WORKS. 


The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
CONTENTS. | Atalanta in Calydon, a New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated | Chastelard, a Tragedy, fcgp. 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads, feap. Svo, 9s. 
Notes on Poems and Ballads, 8vo, Is. 
William Blake, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Songs before Sunrise, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Bothwell, a Tragedy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
George Chapman, an Essay, crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies, crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus, a Tragedy, crown 8vo, 6s. 
| Noteof an English Republican, 8vo, Is. 


No. 1,761, for SEPTEMBER. 


by A. Hopkins. 

BASQUE AND OTHER LEGENDS. By David Fitzgerald. | 

A VISIT TO THE CureF Secocent. By H. B. H 

ALARCON. By James Mew. | 

On GIANTS. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. | 

NAPLES: ITS * FoNDACr,’ ITS BRIGANDAGE, AND ITS | 
*CAMORRA,’ By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

HANS HOLBE&IN AT HIS EASEL. By Charles Pebody. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 





On the 27th inst., price One Shilling, with Four | 
Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA, 
No. 131, for SEPTEMBER. 


By Proxy. By James Payn. LIllust. by A. Hopkins. 
On SOME ASTRONOMICAL MytTHs. By Richard A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


J M. W. TURNERS LIFE AMD | py srneaM and SEA: 0 Book for 


CONTENTS. Founded upon Letters and papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow-Academicians. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Proctor. A New Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably 


By OUIDA. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


eae. | PASCAREL. 

ALIA PUCK. 
Gua NDO DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 


CECILCASTLEMAINE’S| SHOBS. 
GAGE. SIGNA 
HELD IN BONDAGE. IN A WINTER CITY. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 


Small 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each; cloth limp, 
2s 6d each. 


THE STORY OF A PATRON SAINT. ByG. Eric Mackay. | enlarged. With numerous IlIlustrati in Col » 
er. 4 ‘a ‘s Original Drawings. | WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


To THe Lost. Llustrated by F. S. Walker. 


facsimiled from Turner's Original Drawings. 


ENGLISH OPERA. By H. Barton Baker. camemeiabies 
: Th women in WHITE. ; The MOONSTONE. 

NeVEAMORE. lustrated by G.L. Seymour, 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. ANTONINA. MAN and WIPE. 

Tae GHovt. By Richard Dowling TOM TAYLOR'S HISTORICAL | #48! |. POOR MISS FINOH. 


UIPS AND CRANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. 
8B WorLD WeEtL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Illustrated by H. French. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLEOPE. 








PLAYS :—Clancarty—Jeanne d@’Arc—’Twixt Axe 


and Crown — The Fool's Revenge—Arkwright’s 
Wife—Anne Boleyn—Plot and Passion. *,* The = ay TS | The FROZEN 
Plays may also be had separately, at 1s each, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


d SEEK. MISS or MRS. 
The DEAD SEORET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The LAW & the LADY. 
*,* Also, an Illustrated Library Edition, at 6s.per vol. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OLLEGE H OME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. Thee 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM Boas 
REA 
Conducted by the iene SSUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, | apply to the Principals 


R. ©. H. LAKE’S “SCHOOL, 

Caterham Valley, reopens September 18. 
Reference kindly permitted to Colonel E. G. Bulwer, 
R. Heath, Esq., M.P.,and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 
sons are in the School. 


N OXFORD M.A. will PREPARE 
PUPILS at Chambers, after the holidays, for 
Public Examinations. More than ten years’ school 
Se. English Literature, Latin, Greek, Roman 
Law, &c. Address W. H. H. KELKI, 36 Lincoln's Inn 


Fields. 
rPHE REV. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Viear of Granboro’, Bucks, has ONE 
VACANCY fort PRIVATE PUPIL next Term, 
September 3. Terms, 200 guineas. References, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, Rev. A. St. John 
Mildmay, and others. 
TWO 


IGHGATE. — There are 
VACANCIES in an old-established SCHOOL 

for YOUNG LADIES. Resident Foreign and English 
Governesses. Professors attend for languages and 
usual accomplishments. Inclusive Terms, £100 to 
130 guineas.—Address, “ D. G.,” the Grove, Highgate. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE,SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20 a 

year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 143. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen’ 8, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


OVER COLLEGE. —President, the 
Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. —Additional 
buildings. including a new House for the Head 
Master, with separate Bed-rooms for fifty Boys, have 
been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas ; 
Board £45 a year.—For particulars apply to the Head 
Master or the Hon. Secretary.—The next Term begins 
on September 19. 


U* IVERSITY HALL, | (GORDON 
ti 
































SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
udents of University College saan in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
on as to rent of rooms, Scholarsh' te 
y be obtained on the Hall. to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at 


J ONDON: SCHOOL | of MEDICINE 


The FOURTH WINTER SES SESSION begins on the 
1st OCTOBER, 1877. 

Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 and £20 respec- 
tively will be awarded after examination. 

Apply to Mrs. THORNE, Hon. Sec., 30 Henrietta 
Street, Brunswick Square. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 








LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The REPORTS containing the revised regulations 
and subjects for the EXAMINATIONS commencing 
MAY 13th, 1878, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
on application to the Secretary for the Local Examina- 
tions, Rev. CHARLES T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, 


Manchester. 
HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
W.—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natural 
Science. Each Boy hasa separate Bedroom. Terms, 
70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers, 

The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER ited to the Head Master, H. R. 


LADELL, M.A 

OURNEMO UTH, HANTS, 

FIRFIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Colleges, educates, as Private Pupils, a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selected 
for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool summer 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the woe! of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils under sixteen, £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begins, Sept. 11. ll. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
Three General of £15 each, open to women as weil as 
men, will be offered in OCTOBER next. For particu- 
— apply to EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 

OLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—Four or more of 
Pry to £50 each, will also be offered by the Clifton 
Association for the Higher Education of Women. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss OC. 
WINE WORTH, 21 Victoria Squate, Clifton, or from 


the Secretary, as above. 
1H SCHOOL of DUNDEE.— 


ANTED, a LADY SUPERINTENDENT for 
the Girls Department of this School, to take super- 
vision of the Girls in the Class Rooms and School 
Grounds, and see to their conduct and comfort. 
Salery from £120 to £150. Candidates will be ex- 
pected to have studied with a view to the educational 
profession, and had some experience in the 
ment and training of girls. Further information 




















be obtained from the Secretary, A. W. CUMMIN' 
Solicitor, 1 Bank "Street, Dundee, with whom applica- 


HE WORKING-MEN’S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION.—President, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Westminster.—Information as to the 
Establishment and Management of Olubs and Insti- 
on afforded without charge.—Office, 150 Strand, 


A specimen copy of THE WORKMEN'S CLUB 
JOURNAL, published weekly, price One Halfpenny, 
sent on demand. 


NV ‘ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 
l and Miss FLORENCE HILL, receive a few 
Pupils to educate at their own residence, 14 Notting- 
ham Place, London, W. The school course includes 
the usual English branches, Latin, mag a 
Masic, and Drawing. Inclusive terms, 80 guineas a 
Bun 26° Next Term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM- 








JNTERNATIONAL LAW.—Gentlemen 
wishing to enter H.M.’s Diplomatic Service will 
have to pass an examination six months after their 
nomination, The examiaation is in German, French, 
Translation,and Conversation, and International Law. 
The Advertiser gives lessons in all those subjects, 
which he knows perfectly well. To 8a good ex- 
amination apply to“ Dr. A.,” 13 Gordon Street, Alfred 
Street, Islington, N. 


TALY. — EDUCATION.— The Rev. 
H. HUNTINGTON, B.A., assisted by a residhnt 
French and German Tutor, prepares Four Pupils for 
the Public Schools and Examinations. Boys who may 
not be strong enough for Public-School life, or who 
need special attention, are thoroughly grounded in 
the Classics, while at the same time they acquire 
three Modern Languages. Terms, £10 a month.— 
Address, “Chaplain,” Leighton; or “G. H.,” Tenby 
Rectory, 8. Wales. 


EATH BROW | SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The SESSION 1877-78 BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Classics and English Subjects, Rev. E. M. Geldart, 
MA., and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. —~ French —— 
French, Examiner in, Professor Charles Cassal, 
LL.D.—German, Rey. E. M. Geldart, M.A.—Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, John Bridge, M.A., 
Lond. emistry, Mr. den, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Barff, M.A.—Writing, CO. F. King, 
B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. School.— 
Drawing, Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master in 
Univ. Coll. School.—Gymnastics, Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

For Prospectus of the new arrangements, address 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End.—The SES- 
SION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
1st, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at 8 p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital Prac- 
tice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Hesident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The Resident Appointments 
consist of five House-Physicians, four House-Surgeons, 
one Accoucheurship ; also two Dresserships and two 
Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is 
now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis. 
R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 


EW HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, St. ANDREWS, N.B. 


St. ANDREWS SCHOOL ft: ~% GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited) 

President—The _ a ae a pe J AIRLIE. 
be Rt. Hon.the Earl of ABERDEEN, 

Vice-Presidents {The Lady CHARLOTTE ELLIOT; &c. 

Councl— The Very Rev. Principal — D.D 

Lady ANSTRUTHER; &c., 

Head Mistress—Miss L. I. Loumpun, 6 Cert. Student in 

Honours, Girton Coll... Cambridge. 

Assistant-Mistresses—Miss ©. L. MAYNARD, Cert. 

Student in Honours; and Miss Dove, Cert. Student 

of Girton College. 

And other highly qualified Teachers. 











This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a Thorough Education at a moderate cost. Pupils 


CGOr™= S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
Greek—J. G. Greenwood, LL.D. (Camb.), (Fell. Univ. 


Coll., Lond.). 
Latin ‘and a aieh on P —A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A. (Camb), (Fell. Univ. nd.). 


English Literature and History—A. Ww. Ward, M.A. 
(Fell. St. Peter's Coll., Camb.). 

English Lavguage—T. "Northcote Toller, M.A. (late 

‘ell. Christ's Coll., Camb.). 

Mathematics—Thomas Barker, M.A. (late Fell. Trin. 
Coll., Camb.). 

Natural Philosophy—Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.B.S. 

Physical Laboratory—Thomas H. Core, M.A. 

Civil and Mechanical nt ae ay ont Geometrical 
and Mechanical Ol Oe Reynolds, M.A. , 
F.R.S. (Fell. Queen's Coll., Camb.) 

Logical, and Mental, and Moral Philosophy, and 
Political Economy—Robert Adamson, M.A 

Jurisprudence and Law—Alfred Hopkinson, M.A., 
B.C.L, (Stowell Fell. Univ. Coll., Oxford). 

Gare and Metallurgy—H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., 


Organic Chemistry—C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology, and Me om 
Physiology and Botany—W. C. Williamson, F.B.S. 

Figesiesy and Histology—Arthur Gamgee, M.D., 


8 
a and Pa!wontology—W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., 


Mineralogy—Charles A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 

Oriental Languages and German—T. Theodores. 

—-  ~ are and Literature—J. F. H. Lallemand, 

s Se 

Freehand Drawing—William Walker. 

Harmony and Musical Composition—Edward Hecht. 
With Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in all 

the principal subjects. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
Des of the Medical School: Arthur Gamgee, M.D., 


WINTER SESSION. 
Setar and Histology—Arthur Gamgee, M.D., 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical — Morrison 
Watson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Com tive Anatomy—W. 0. Wi 

Chem —Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., 

Organic peo, Sch 

Clinical M ‘William Roberts, M.D. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine—J. E. Morgan 
M.D., MLA., F.B.O.P. 

Sargery—Edward Lund, F.R.C.S. 

Practical ae M. Bradley, F.R.C.S. 

General Simpeon, 3D. Jullas Morbid Anatomy—Henry 
alias Drosebteld. M.D., 
uction—The Physicians to the Royab 

3 ‘o Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


Poneto 1, Physiology and Histology—Arthur Gamgee, 


M.D 
Obstetrics—John Thorburn, M.D. 
Materia Medica and — Alexander 
Somers, M.B.C.S., Daniel Jno MLD. M.B.0.P. 
Medical J rudence and Public th—Arthur 


Ransome, M. A. 

Pen - I Morbid Histology—Julius Dreschfeld, M.D., 
Opthalmology—Thomas Windsor, M.R.C.S. 
Practical Sy ed E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 
Botany.—W. O. Williamson, 

ASSISTANT-LECTURERS AND DEMONSTRATORS. 
Anatomy—Alfred H. Young, M.B. 
Physiology—John Priestley. 

The Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and Chem- 
istry are recognised by the University of Edinburgh, 
and attendance upon any two of these courses for six 
months will count as one of the Winter re- 
quired by the University for the M.B. degree. 





III, DEPARTMENT OF EVENING OLASSES. 
Classes condueted by the Professors and Lecturers 
of the College, and external Leetures are held during 
the Winter Months in nearly all the Arts and Science 
subjects. 

The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE :—In the 
Arts, &., Department, on the 2nd October; in the 
Medical Department, on the Ist October; and in the 
Evening Classes, on the 15th October. —Candidates for 








are admitted on the nomination of a Sh , with 
the sanction of the Council. The Head Mistress re- 
ceives Boarders. School Fees from 12 to 24 Guineas 
per annum. Boarding-house Fees from £60 to £75. 
The School will be OPENED on the 2ND OcToBEr. 
Forms of nomination and all information can be 
obtained from the 

Hon. {Mrs. DANIELL, St. Mary's Pl., St. Andrews. 
Secs. (Mrs. RODGER, South Court, St. Andrews. 


HE “GRANVILLE”  PRIV. ATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
Departures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 
RETURN ‘TICKETS for GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
4 TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 

BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal.—— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness.” 
London Medical Record. The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. 

















LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five | 

acres, 250 all modern comforts. Charges 

fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily—Tariff on 





tions must be lodged by 3let August current. 


application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





must aot be under 14 years of age, and in 
the a and Science es those under 16 will 
be required to pass a ——- examination 
Englich, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin. 
Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained from Mr. Cornish, Piccadilly, and other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and at the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1877. 
IRST and THIRD-CLASS ‘TOURIST 
TICKETS, AVAILABLE for TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from May 14th to the 31st October, 1877. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


issued by the Commmeny. ‘ 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1877. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Begemeed 

Maiden and the en Prince, erm Fy 
and “yer jar rtainment, ten = 
nolds, ven by Mr. George eer 
in the TU 1B ER, a Scientific } mw mene with 4 
Experiments by Professor Gardner—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with cong Vawe and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever witnessed ; 
conducted by the Polytechnic Medium. — The 
bya x = and of fe sieed ty Mae by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, an: 
J. L. King.—Admission to the whole, ls. Sehools and 
Children under ten, 64. Open from 12 to 5and from 
7 to 10. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonns gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new ‘Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedale, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











NOTICE. ‘ 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELEKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated thar in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00,’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from tho soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely flnished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 61 per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross, These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO0.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross, 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser, 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Rezent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 

Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 

and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 

Case, £3 33.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


- UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provited with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dross:s and Mil 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased “at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large o: small families, 
JAY" 





AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoiat- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 
lilustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ele-tro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dish Covers, | Bedding & Bed Hangings, 
Hot-Water Dishes, [ron aud Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, | Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
Marble Chimney-pieces, | ture, 
Kitchen Ranges, Dining and Drawing- 


Lamps and Gaseliers, room do., 

Tea Trays, Urns, and | Chimneyand Pier Glasses, 
Kettles, Turnery Gvods, 

Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils. 

Table Cutlery, 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 32 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4, Newman Street, W.; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, W. ; 
and 1 Newman Yard,W. Manufactories: 84 Newman 
Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, London. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by railway is trifing. WILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a 
small fixed rate. 











 aecauenals LL WHISKY. 

UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—‘“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
amell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and e: 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 








CHWEPPE’S Prepared from the 
MALVERN — PyeWaurat te 


SELTZER. Springs. 
CavuTion.—Every bottle protected by a label with 
name and trade-mark—A FOUNTAIN. 
Schweppe’s Mineral Waters have always had the 
patronage of Royalty, and coutinue to be supplied to 
her Majesty the Queen. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—". LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrate Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMENTS& PILLS. 
—Sores, Wounds, and Ulcers.—Every variety 
of sore, ulcer, eruption, boil, and carbuncle is saf sly 
stopped in its destructive course by the timely appli- 
cation of this healing Ointment. It arrests unhealihy 
aod substitutes healthy action, thus curing the in- 
flamed, irritable, and spreading diseases affecting the 
skin. Holloway's Ointment has gained an imperish- 
able fame for its facility in healing old inflammatory 
sores about the shins and ancles, and for bad legs and 
old wounds it cannot be equalled; nor is it less effica- 
ctous iu gathered breasts and abscesses. When the 
; complaint has been of long continuance, Holioway's 
| Pills will expedite recovery, if taken in those doses 
which act as alteratives on the stomach and tonics on 
the constitution. 
' 
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yor’ and GAME PIES; also, 
SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
SOUP, 








por TLE and _ other 





GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


URKEY a An CARPETS, 
TED BY 


WATSON, ™BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


AMERICAN + armen 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


In come ~ Spurious Imitations of 
EA ERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are ay to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which ORCE! is placed on every bottle of 
RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

— without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen —_ 
&.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
wor 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PAT 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
— resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PAT Nt LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during —~" A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the ~~ irk sss to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6a; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable o John White, 
Post-oflice, —~ 


LASTICSTOCKINGS, ‘KNEE- CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Sion 228 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 


VAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ ‘DIALYSED IRON.—The 


only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and Ox) gen combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron.”—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengader’s Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravair, and Co., 13 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—s Idol Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
a imirably adapted for al! continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the oerenmngne < of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London pbysician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The ‘tall size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two ths’ regular tr T 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 























Have REMOVED from 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
New and Extensive Premises, 
128 Queen Victorta Srreet, Sr. Pats, 
EC. 
Tilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 





This fine OLD IRISH eee may be nas of tee 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by ae 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 
Oretet by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
t is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 wt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE ore ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SO . 





D IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and _ SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


So!d in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58,and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold ~~ ~~ pm everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
it free fro 
poy STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TesTH a PEARL- | 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, | 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. | 
Price 1s 6d pe per pe 
JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at 

JO. GOSN. 





what 
for ELL and and 00.1 ay ok 7 that 


you have none other than their genuine A 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 





For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. 





AND IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
A 
FICE, New Bridge Street, 


The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALI 


incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon and the principal towns in 
— — Bills » — and collected. 

Money received on t. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old EO. 





WILLtAM PURDY, General Manager. 
| ‘ues LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 


The oldest Proprietary Office in the Ki 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE 
boy security to +. Insu + pm 

or Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, apply to 
ROBERT O. TUCKER, Secretary. 





for 
EXOEP- 


“4 CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
AOOIDENTS of all KINDS 
eee against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY P. RSSENGE ,ASSURANO. ne 
The Oldestand 


Hon. A. K 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual tee £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have bee id as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case r? Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant “drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills pe at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, chow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port "Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, 

&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
aber aemed teak f £100 and upwards for 
ey receive deposits o and up 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ms a Piication at their office. 
ice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
et mow Street, London, 1875. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says 
—*“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Vir, > 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECAST 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name al 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bri Bristol anc and London. 


ALLS’ os BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
D AND FRAGRANT. 
WILLS" rn SMOKING MIXTURE,” 
A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four-Ounce Packets, 
rotected 4 our Name and Trade Mark. 

Ww. w. ob. and H. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and C4. 


GOOD COMPLEXION 


May be 





pass TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 
Invariably used by the 


Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 





BOXES AND CABINETS. |“ 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 


resses with the 

‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
aire Des as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


Trave 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID LEATHER 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
188 STRAND, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
CONSUMPTION and WASTING 


DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
| pe EMULSION. 








The Cotatnsl and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
‘ d MOORE, 
S*’ — arr New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 
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TRUBNER AND CO’S_ LIST 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The CAXTON. CELEBRATION. 
CATALOGUE of the LOAN COLLEC- 


TION of a Curiosities, and Appliances 
connected the Art of Printing, at South 
Kensington. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 404, price 1s. 

The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 

of WILLIAM CAXTON, England's First Printer. 

By Wittiam BLADES. Founded to a great extent 

the Author's “Life and Typography of 
illiam Caxton.” Brought up to the Present 

Date. Elegantly printed in demy 8vo, on hand- 

made paper, in imitation Caxton binding, 21s. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a 
= of Facts and Opinions. Description of 
Prints and Playing-cards, the Block-books 
whe Fifteenth Century, and the Works of 
Sohn Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated 
with Fac-similes of Early Types and Woodcuts. 
By THeo. L. pz Vinng. Royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, with embossed Portraits, and a multitude 

of Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


A GUIDE to the OBJECTS of CHIEF 
INTEREST in the Loan Collection of the Caxton 
Celebration, Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 32, stitched in wrapper, price 6d. 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL GRAM- 
MAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE. Compiled 
from Various Sources. With Dialogues and 
Voeabulary. By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., CS.I., 
F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopxktns, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 48, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S 
VADE-MECUM of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL 
LANGUAGE. Containing a Concise Ottoman 
Grammar; a carefully Selected Vocabulary, 
alphabetically arranged, in Two Parts—English 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English; alsoa 
few familiar Dialogues: the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. REDHOUSE, F.R.A. Oblong, 
pp. iv.-382, cloth, 6s. 


THOUGHTS on LOGIC; or, the 
8.N.LX. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. 
iv.-76, cloth, 2s 6d. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY, entitled the 
LIFE and STRUGGLES of WILLIAM LOVETT, 
in his Pursuit of Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom ; 
with some Account of the various Associations he 
belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 
8vo, pp. viii.-474, cloth, 5s, 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY. Second Edition, 32mo, pp. 616, with 
4 Maps, neatly bound in roan with tuck, or per- 
sian, price 10s 6d; morocco, 12s 6d. 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 


Only a Love- Story. By Iz 
Dourrvs Harpy. 3 vols. 

“In every respect this absorbing love-story is worthy 
of its author's powers.” —Post. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“The interest never flags.”"—Court Journal. 


Annette. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE’S,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 








The LATEST THING in 
BEING No. I. of “SIGNS of the TIMES,” will appear in 
the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


JOURNALISM, 








NEW WORK. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 150, price 1s 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Express Reference to the Instructions Recently 
Issued by the Scienceand Art Department. 
By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., 


Author of “Manual of Modern Geography,” 
“Elements of Modern Geography,” 
“Intermediate Geography,” &c. 


With Numerous IIlustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





WORKS OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL WARREN, DCL. 


I. 
DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 


Complete in One Volume, crown 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Another Edition, 3s 6d. 


Il. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Til, 


NOW AND THEN, &c. 


Crown 8yvo, 4s 6d. 


IV. 
MISCELLANIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at dunnttind Bookstalls. 


TO 
BLUNDERTOWN 


AND 
BACK. 


ow ready, price 6d, post free. 
IFE oon DEATH: a Reply to the 
4 Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's “ Lectures on Con- 
ditional Immortality.” By the Rev. EDWARD WHITE. 
To which is added an Appendix, comprising * Three 
Letters tu the Christian World in 1875, by the Rev. 
Samuel Minton, M.A 
London: ELLIOT Srock, 62 Paternoster Row, E. C._ 


Jens pettiahet, tes Sixpence. 

HE BEE-HIVES: a Pastoral. By 
J.C. AppYgs Scort, M.A., Fellow of University 

College, London. 








“ A good and interesting novel.” —Sunday Times. 


Winstowe, By Mrs, Leith | 


ADAMS. 3 vols. 
‘* An interesting tale, etal told." —Scotsman. } 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 G 13 Gt. Marlborough Street, 





Just TRE A 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TISE on NERVOUS) 
pa BLS, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
})® WATTS on ASTHMA. 


A Treatise on the only Successful Method of | 
Ouring this Disease. By Rospert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.8.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish | 
Square, London: 

London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 





New| Edition, crown 8v0, cloth, Illustrated, 4s 6d. 

UARLES'’ (F.), EMBLEMS, DIVINE 

and MORAL. 

The SCHOOL of the HEART, and Hiero- 
glyphics of the Life of Man: with a Sketch of the 
Life of Francis Quarles. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


| ing Churches, with View—Views of Medieval Build- 
| ings destroyed in Germany—-Proposed Double Supply 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
i 


“Its —e is so simple as to form a conspicuous con- 
trast to the sensational poetry of the modern school, 
and to ,—— Wordsworth's celebrated canon.’'—Ken- 
sington New. 

FARMER ond Sons, 1 Edwardes Terrace, Kensington. 


R. HENRY IRVING, i in the DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. The SEPTEM- 

BER NUMBER will contain a new and characteristic 

|) ee Cabinet Photograph of this distinguished 

tragedian, with an intimate biographic account from 

| original sources. “One of the best magazines.”— 

Globe-—* Very valuable, showing how well the new 

is "—Chelmsford Chronicle. 

—* Rapidly coming to ‘the front.”—Sussex Daily 

News. ——Sprung into a new and modern life.”"— 
| Chronicle and Mail. 

Me HE STORY of OUR GOVERNMENT 

OFFICES.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 


| (4d, or by post 4d4), which also contains a Plan for 
arranging the Offices—Suggested New Mode of Light- 








of Water—As to the Masons’. Strike—Archewological 
Meetings, &c.—46 Catherine Street ; and all Newsmen. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 
EFFECT 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRE TIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’s 
POPULAR LIBRARY. 








New Volume, fcap. 8vo, Pictoriai Boards, 2s. 


BRIGADIER FREDERIC; the Story 
of an Alsatian Exile. By MM. ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Ready on the 29th August (One Shilling), No. 213. 213. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 

CONTENTS. 

EremMA; OR, My FATHER'S SIN. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) Chap. 48. A Return Call. 49. Wanted, a 
Sawyer. 50. The Panacea. 

ON SOME FRENCH WRITERS OF VERSE, 1830-1877. By 
Edward Dowden. 

THE PRINCESS PAOLINI. 

BETSINDA AND HER BUN. 

LUCIAN. 

THE POETRY OF SEPTEMBER. 

MEDITATIONS OF A HINDU, PRINCE AND SCEPTIC. By 
A. C. Lyall. 

“For PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 1. 
Thorns and Roses. 2. “Those Eyes of Yours.” 3, 
Dead Men Tell no Tales; Alfred Thorne’s is told by 
the Writer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


No. VIL, SEPTEMBER, price 2s 64. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


GERMANY AND EGypt. By George von Bunsen, 
Member of the German Reichstag. 
FAMINE AND DeBT IN INDIA. By W. G. Pedder. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE LAW BY PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE. By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 
LIFE AND Timgs OF THOMAS A Becket. Part IV. 
By J. A. Froude. 

ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. By E. D. J. Wilson. 

Is Lire Worts Livine? By W. H. Mallock. 

THe Mustem Kuauirate. By George Percy 
Badger, D.O.L. 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. By Roswell Fisher. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND OUR Empire. By Edward 
Dicey. 

RECENT SCIENCE. 

A Mopern Symposium. R. H. Hutton; Professor 
Huxley; Lord Blachford: Hon. Roden Noel. 
Subject: The Soul and Future Life. 


Henry 8. Kine and Co., London. 


adage meena MAGAZINE. 

I" No. 215, for SEPTEMBER. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

PrvusstaN History. By Professor Seeley. 

Love's Agrows. By St. Loe Strachey, 

Youne Musgrave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 


26-28. 

THe ITALIAN DRAMA. By Catherine Mary Philli- 
more. Part V. 

. THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By A. R. 
Wallace. 1. Animals. 

THE SMILE AND THE SIGH. 

GERMAN SooreTy Forty Years Since. By Lady 
Duff Gordon. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THe LABOUR WAR IN THE UNITED States. By Gold- 
win Smith. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JoHN. By Ernest Renan. 
THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT AND LITBRATURE. By 
Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
FRENCH CHATEAUX OF THE RENAISSANCE 1460-1547. 
By Mrs. Mark Pattison. 
Two PHASES OF TRADES - UNIONISM. 
owell. 
Rousseau. By Professor Edward Caird. 
THe PANTHEISTIC FACTOR IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
By the Rev. Richard F’. Littledale, D.O.L. 
A a Years OF Frencu History. By H. 
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By George 


jenga. 
= OF THE. TIMES. —1. The Latest Thing in Journal- 
sm iy * 

ESSAYS AND a 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


fle” E™ MAGAZIN EK, 
No. XCIIL, SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
MODERN PROPHETS. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
CRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
a TRANSFER OF * REAL” PROPERTY. 
V £It. 
STuDIEs IN Russian LITERATURE.—Nos. 9 and 10, 
NOTES ON THE SLAVONIAN Racgs. 
OF VULGARITY IN OPINION, 
Baitish Trapge.—No.13. The West Indies, &c: 
Conclusion. 
THE CALIPHATE. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





F ee This day (Saturday), August 25th. 

A YEAR’S LETTERS, a New Novel 
Fe by Mrs. Horace MANNERS, will appear in the 
New Series of the TATLER, commencing August 25th. 





Publishing Office: 200 Fieet Street, London, E.C. 
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THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
THE POLICY OF AGGRANDISEMENT. By Goldwin Smith. 
HEINE ON RELIGION AND Po.itics. By L. A. Montefiore. 
ART IN THE COMMUNITY. By J. Thackray Bunce. 
THE SCEPTICISM OF BELIEVERS. By Leslie Stephen. 
CHoprn. By F. Hueffer. 
ANTITHETIC FALLACIES. By Frank H. Hill. 
CICERO AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By Anthony Trollope. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The LIFE of Count CAVOUR. Translated 


from the French by M. CHARLES DE MAZADE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





AUGUSTIN COCHIN. By Count de Fatxovy, 


of the French Academy. Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS ORAVSN. 
Large crown 8yo, 9s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jonn 
MorLeY. SECOND SERIES. France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre 
—Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Culture— 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Ayrtuony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


The following Lists and Catalogues are now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


I. 

A New and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing the names of more than Eight Hundred Popular 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Line, 
with Terms of Subscription and other Particulars. 

Il. 

A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selec- 
tion of Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is speciall: 
commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Insti- 
tutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


ga” THIS CATALOGUE IS NOW EXTENDED TO 48 PAGES. 
ul. 


, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular 
for Circulation in Literary Institutions and 





An Additional Catalog 
Authors, strongly rebound 
Public Libraries. 


IV. 

A Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 

adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for 
Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


a=” THIS CATALOGUE IS NOW EXTENDED TO 32 PAGES. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mupie'’s SELECT LIBRARY, may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrEesiIpeENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are rt hes country and ten to — Reading-room 
open to half-past Six. an ey on app! on. 

— 2 ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, ‘and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on EGYPT. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, entitled, 
the Old 


The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, 


House of Bondage under New Masters. By EpwIN DE LEON, ex-Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt. 
“ There is not a dull p»ge in it, and yet it is as instructive as it is amusing. It 
really depicts the Khedive's Egypt, and shows Egypt as it is."—raminer. 








NOTICE.—Now ready, in crown 8vo, leatherette binding, price 10s 6d. 
NEW WORK on FISHING. 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By J. J. 


MANLEY, M.A. 

This Work, besides containing descriptions of all Fresh-Water Fish and the 
Modes of taking them, also contains chapters on Fishing as a Sport—Fishing as a 
Fine-Art—The Literature of Fishing—Natural History of Fish—Thames Fishing 
and Puntsmen, &c. 





In large post 8 vo, bound in cloth (gold lettered. with ferns on bluish-grey ground), 
gilt edges, 470 pages, price 12s 6d. 


THE FERN WORLD. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of “ The Fern Paradise,” “ The English Peasantry,” “ The Romance of 
Peasant Life,” &. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“The FERN WORLD " is illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete 
Figures (64 in all) of every Species of British Fern, specially printed from Nature, 
and executed in the best style of Chromo-Lithography; by several full-page En- 
gravings of some of the choicest of Devonshire scenery; by a Permanent Photo- 
graphic Frontispiece ; and by Woodcuts. 

“A beauti‘ul, instructive, and bewitching book...... We have gone through the 
book with much pleasure. Of the illustrations, it is not too much to say that they 
are exquisite. "—Queen. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is READY of 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters and 


Friendsbipe, with some Account of his Life. By FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. 
cro wn 8vo, with a Portrait, 21s. 

“ The impression conveyed is pleasant as well as fa , and the ia 
which the task has been accomplished is in the highest degree creditable."— 
Athenxum., 

“ These charming volumes, '—S/andard. 

“It is a very fascinating and attractive work, and it is also just such a record of 
= - Mortimer Collins himself would have wished presented to the world.”"— 

‘ohn Bull. 


DI) 





A SECOND EDITION will be READY in a DAY or TWO of 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Satpura 


Range. By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, F.R.G.S. [Illustrated by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“ This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise.”—<Spectator. 


NOTICE.—NOW READY, REVISED and ENLARGED, CHEAPER EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d, of 
"8 


OCEAN to OCEAN: Sandford Fleming 


Ex pedition through Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 
Illustrations, 
*,* This forms the New Volume in “ Low's Library of Travel and Adventure.” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK.—Now ns 8vo, cloth extra, nearly 900 
2 


The CYCLOPADIA of EDUCATION: a 


Dieti onary of Information for all interested in Education, Edited by Henry 
KID DLE and ALEXANDER J. SCHEM. 
“The work h ere offered to the public is the first Cyclopredia of Education in the 
English language, although the need of such a work bas long been felt.” 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE: a Romance of 


Exmoor. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S ALICE LORAINE: a Tale of the 


South Downs. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the 


New Forest. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CLARA VAUGHAN: a Novel. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CRIPPS the CARRIER: a Novel. 





8vo, cloth, 63. ; 
WILLIAM BLACK’S DAUGHTER of HETH: a Novel. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S THREE FEATHERS: a Novel. 
8v6, cloth, 6s. 


WIL LIAM BLACK’S KILMENY: a Novel. 8vo, cloth, 
WILLIAM BLACK’S IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEET- 


HEART, and other Stories. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo. Small post 
8vo, 6s. 

OLD TOWN FOLK. By Mrs. Stowe. 1 vol., small post 
8vo, 6s. 

NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C.C. 


FRASER TYTLER. Small post Svo, 6s. 








192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
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THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 





CAPITAL. 
Subscribed in 40,000 Shares of £50 each . . . £2,000,000 
Shares on Register, 38,490, £30 paid ..... £1,154,700 





BANKERS. 
The CITY BANK, London, and its Branches. 


The ALLIANCE BANK. 


The HIBERNIAN BANK, Dublin, and its Branches. 





The Directors are prepared to ISSUE LAND DEBENTURES for 
£250,000, in sams, at the option of subscribers, of £50 debentures, 
with coupons attached for interest payable half-yearly,on Feb. 1 and 
Aug. 1, at 5 per cent. per annum, repayable at end of tive years at par. 
Interest to commence from date of payment. Or £50 to be issued at 
£40, without coupons, payable at par at the end of five years, or pre- 
viously by drawing. 

Subscriptions payable as under:—On application, 25 per cent.; on 
allotment, 75 per cent. 

Tho assets available for these debentures are of the most undeniable 
character, and consist of :— 
Uncalled capital ... on 


' vom «+ £769,800 
Alexandra Palace Estate :— 


Purchase price ins rim ie alk £408,000 

Less mortgage +0 = ove aoe 250,000 
——-__ 158,000 

Enhanced value of building land, as per annexed report of 
Mr, Ashdown, estimated at... os soe coe «» 100,000 
Making a total of... ores ene ... 1,027,800 

Subject to debentures issued in 1875 ... mi 350,000 

Less amount drawn and paid off ove sve 105,000 
245,000 
£782,800 


exclusive of railway stocks of a nominal value of £1,479,531. As the 
Palace under the lessees is very successful, tie security offered is 
ample. 

These debentures are issued for and are applicable to the Alexandra 
Palace Estate purchase, and the immediate development, with a view to 
sale, of the building land of that estate, a site unrivalled in the vicinity 
of the Metropolis and unequalled for railway accommodation, having at 
present the Great Northern and the North London, with termini both 
at the Palace and at Wood Green, and the Great Eastern at Wood Green. 

This line will be completed and opened shortly.) There is also the 

ondon, Chatham, and Dover, from Victoria, connecting the land with 
every station of the outer Metropolitan Circle. Thus every resident on 
the estate will be within a quarter of an hour’s walk of a station, and 
within half an hour’s rail of the City, at Broad Street, Moorgate Street, 
Ludgate Hill, and Aldgate. There may ere long be two more railways, 
the Midland and the Metropolitan, on the property. 

The total area of the building land is 310 acres, the Bill in Par- 
liament this Session having become law and received the Royal Assent. 
It detaches from the Park 75 acres. The outside building land (exclu- 
sive of the 16 acres of the Grove, and the 75 acres detached by the Act 
of Parliament) shows frontages, according to the plan prepared by Mr. 
John Ashdown, architect and surveyor to the Conservative Land Society, 
who has had extensive and successful experience in the development of 
building estates near London, which would produce, as set forth in his 


report hereto attached, a fairly estimated ground-rent of £13,000. 


a year. 

At Wood Green, where within a few years the population has in- 
creased from a few hundreds to over 8,000 inhabitants, the demand for 
houses so far exceeds the supply that they are sold and let before they 
are finished, and land is being covered to yield over £2,000 per acre. 
The Alexandra Palace building land is better situated in every respect. 

It is contemplated to have a public road constructed through the 
centre of the land, and to contract with one or more builders to com- 
mence operations at the different points available on the estate, so as to 
ensuro its development as speedily as possible. 

So soon as the main public road is complete, it will open up a frontage 
commanding a ground-rent of £2,500 a year. About 36 acres now 
abutting on public roads are at present ripe for building. 

Investors will have the option either of taking £50 debentures having 
five years to run at 5 per cent., with interest coupons attached, payable 
half-yearly ; or in lieu of annual interest may take £40 debentures par- 
ticipating in drawings proposed to eommence at the end of two years, 
each £40 drawn being payable at £50, thus giving a higher rate of 
interest, as illustrated in the following table. The drawings will be in 
sums of not less than 10 per cent. of the amount so issued. Debentures 
bearing interest will not participate in drawings. Tho following table, 
based on the calculation of drawings not being held for two years, shows 
the advantage of this form of investment. 





Assume five debentures to be held, subject to redemption by draw- 
ings at the end of two, three, four, and five years. Original price, £40 
for £50 debenture. 

If all were drawn at the end of 

2 years, the interest realised would be 12} per cent. 
3 i ‘ 


ditto 81-38 4 

4 ditto 6} ee 

5 ditto 5 ” 
1 Debenture drawn at end of 2 years . 
1 ditto ditto en See ee 
1 ditto ditto 4 
2Debentures ditto oi. £7 8s. 4d. per cont. 
1 Debenture drawn at end of 2 years 
1 ditto ditto $' Roteeet seine 
2 Debentures ditto ‘ hag 


1 Debenture ditto Sw £7 138, 4d. per cent. 
1 Debenture drawn at end of 2 years a 


2 Debentures ditto 3 » 

1 Debenture ditto ec would be 

: a ditto 5 a £8 1s. 8d. per cent. 
2 Debentures drawn at end of 2 years 

1 Debenture ditto ” tes mahion eee 
1 ditto ditto 4 

1 ditto ditto 5 rd £8 18s, 4d. per cent, 


The debentures will be issued to bearer, but can bo registered if 
required. 

Prospectus and forms of application may be obtained at the Offices 
of the London Financial Association, 113 Cannon Street, E.C.; at the 
Bankers’, and through any stock and share broker. 


113 Cannon Street, London, Aug. 8, 1877. 


Report or Mr. Asupown, 
referred to in the above Prospectus. 
To the Directors of the London Financial Association (Limited), 
113 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Alexandra Palace Building Estate, 


Gentlemen,—In the month of April last I had the honour to make 
for you a report and valuation of the above property, based upon a plan 
for the laying-out of such property, as prepared in 1875 by, I presume, 
tho surveyor then acting for the Muswell Hill Estate Company. 

You will no doubt remember that, after making such report and 
valuation, I expressed a strong opinion that the plan submitted to me 
did not develop the property to the best advantage, and that a very 
much greater commercial return might bs secured by a different treat- 
ment of the Estate. 

Upon this I received your instructions to relay out the Estate, which, 
after careful consideration, I have done, and having due regard to the 
class of property in my judgment best suited to the locality, have 
succeeded in preparing a plan which I have no hesitation in saying will 
produce in commercial return ground-rents of upwards of £3,000 a year 
in excess of those which could be created by the plan of 1875. 

As stated in my previous report, a large extent of frontage is im- 
mediately available for building purposes without any outlay for works, 
while an expenditure of £8,950 in making the roads from Muswell Hill 
to Wood Green would open up a frontage commanding a ground-rent of 
£2,500 a year. 

After mature consideration, I am of opinion that ground-rents to the 
amount of £13,000 per annum may be secured upon the Estate (irre- 
spective of the Grove, and the land to be detached from the Palace 
under the Act of this session). This sum, capitalised at 20 years’ pur- 
chase, a low average price, would give £260,000; and if to this be added 
the value of the Grove, and the land to be detached before referred to, 
the gross value may be taken at £340,000. 

It would, of necessity, take a number of years to arrive at this result ; 
but inasmuch as the rent of the Palace and Park will, it is assumed, 
pay interest on the capital account of both Palace and building land, 
you will not have interest running against outlay, and can afford to 
wait and realise the gross profit as created.—I am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, 





(Signed) JOHN ASHDOWN. 
33 Norfolk Street, Strand, July 30, 1877. 








Lonvon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by Lim at tae “Sraciaron™ Odice, No. 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 25, 1877. 











